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WHEN DR. SHAW SPEAK 





There is perhaps no other woman in this country who can stir and inspire an audience as can Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, the National President. 


that the most fascinating of intellectual treats is to watch the faces of her listeners. 


Dr. Shaw is at present touring the campaign States. 


from the first to the last. 


It has been said 


In Ohio she wound up the campaign with a two-hour address and held the crowded thousands’ spell-bound 
Dr. Shaw reports her Ohio trip on the last page of this week’s Woman's Journal. 








NEW YORK HAS BIG SUFFRAGE WEEK 


Broadway Placarded with “Votes for Women”—Suffragists Hold Picturesque Performances at 


Hammerstein’s Vaudeville House 








}AMMERSTEIN’S Victo 
tia opened its winter 
serson in New York 
on September 9, with 
Votes for Women as 
the big act of the week. The 
thermometer rose to 99, at 
least on Monday, but the Wom- 





Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 








an Suffrage Party did its turn with coolness and precision. 
When the curtain went up on three hundred and fifty party 
chairmen and district leaders wearing white with yellow sashes 
and carrying banners, suffragists in the audience felt something 
of the thrill of parade days. But when Mrs. Laidlaw stepyed 
forward and introduced Fola La Follette the 
watching suffiacists began whispering agi- 
tatedly to one another, “Can she hold them?” 
No one doubted Miss La Follette’s ability as 
a speaker, in general, but this audience was 
“different.” Obviously they had come mere- 
ly to be amused. They had walked haughti- 
ly or indifferently past the women selling 
Journals or Voters and distributing leaflets 
at the door. Moreover, they had given but 
scanty applause when the curtain rose on 
the really lovely suffrage tableau. But they 
Mrs. Susan W. did listen. Not a person left during the fif 
Fitzgerald teen minute speech—and that means some 
thing in vaudeville. During intermission the audience begun vw 
buy literature and buttons. The street meeting at ten o’clock Mon- 
day evening drew a large crowd 
which listened eagerly to Mary 
Shaw and Beatrice Forbes-Rob 





ertsov. 

Next day suffrage workers all 
agreed that it was well worth 
the trouble, because an entirely 
new public was being reached; 
and William Hammerstein was 
quoted in the morning papers 
(each of which gave a column to 
the suffragists in vaudeville) as 

" quite satisfied, “if they can keep 
it up this way all week.” 

Tuesday was even hotter than 
Monday. When No. 9 was “set 
up,” the rising curtain revealed 

six tiny gilt chairs and a gilt table, which was even too fragile 
to support the customary pitcher of ice water. Sitting uncom- 
fortably in the little chairs were Mr. James Lees Laidlaw, Mr. 
Beadle, Mr. Crosby, Arthur Levy, Russell Herts and Max East- 
man. It was rumored that, at the last minute, Mr. Eastman felt 
he needed more than the mere moral support of the Men’s 
League, so the five members of the Executive Committée were 
hastily summoned. All the women present who were suffragists 
appreciated the presence of those six men almost as much as 
they did the presence of hundreds in the parade. 

“For a man to go on a vaudeville stage to advocate votes 
for women certainly does take courage—and on a day like this, 
too.” “I certainly am glad we have sincere, able men like those 
to help us fight this indifference and prejudice.” Such were 
some of the comments as Max Eastman began bis speech, It 





Marie Jenny Howe 





was an exceedingly good speech, too. A few men left, but most 
of them listened. with just abevt_the same degree of interest 
they gave to the Indian love scene and the facetious monologue 
preceding the suffrage turn. The Men's League, like the other 
organizations, duplicated its afternoon act at nine-thirty in the 
evening, then held a street meeting at 42d street and Seventh 


avente. 




















MRS. JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON 


It was Mrs. Livingston who originated and carried out the 
plan for the great suffrage week at Hammerstein’s Theatre, In 
which all the New York Suffrage Associations have taken part. 
This is a notable achievement in suffrage history, and its suc- 
cess is largely due to Mrs. Livingston’s executive ability and 
personal charm. 

Mrs. Livingston is a New York woman and has lately become 
She is assistant leader of one cf the 
districts of the New York Woman Suffrage Party, as well as a 
member of the Women’s Political Union. 


active in suffrage work. 


It will interest our readers to know that Lucretia Mott was 
a great-aunt of Mrs. Livingston and that she is also related to 





Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


The National Association had 
@ busy day on Wednesday, with 
dress rehearsal at ten, a group 
picture taken on the roof of the 


theatre at  eleven-thirty (the 








ey, 


Kinemacolor Company arranged 
to take pictures of all the or- 
ganizations) two 





: Mrs. Harriet Burton Laidlaw 
performances 


Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett introduced Mrs. 
Laidlaw, who explained clearly and vividly that suffrage was a 


and a street meeting. 


world-wide movement and that New York, in failing to enfran 
chise its women, was not only unjust but also unprogressive 
Mrs. Laidlaw backed up her argument by pointing to the 
huge map with patches of red indicating countries and States 
where women have full or partial suffrage, This map, or drop- 
curtain, will, by the way, be taken to the National Convention 
at Philadelphia in November, and to the International Conven 
tion at Budapest in June, 1913. Those in the audience who were 


not interested in geography, as studied by maps, were able to 


learn it in more picturesque fashion by looking at the thirty 
women who posed as enfranchised countries, suffrage States and 
campaign States. Miss Ashley, the National Treasurer. stood 
in the center of the stage—the back-center to be accurate 
holding the beautiful ban- 
ner of the National Asso 
ciation. The tableau was 
very effective. 

Political 


whose day was 


The Woman's 
Union, 
Thursday, had only one 
serious problem; that of 
running an automobile at 
full speed on to the stage 
with only a pint of gaso 
line. Suffragists are used 
to doing much with little, 
but a pint (the maximum 
amount permitted py the 
fire department for theatri- 
cal purposes) did seem a 
small allowance for trans- 
porting a carful of suf- 
frage head-liners. How- 
ever, Miss Tinker achieved 
it, and the Union arrived 
in front of the footlights 
in time to hold a very realistic street meeting. 

The Collegiate Equal Suffrage League persuaded Mr. Ham- 
merstein to provide scenery resembling a college campus on 
Commencement Day. College women with caps and gowns and 
brilliant hoods listened to speeches—not purely academic—by 
Inez Milholland, Mrs. FitzGerald of Boston, and Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson. Louise Hall of Providence, one of the most efficient 
workers in Ohio this summer, spoke from an automobile at the 
street meeting on Friday. 

On Saturday, Miss Mills, Mrs. Arthur Livermore and Mrs. 
Marie Jenney Howe will be the stars. Leonora O’Reilly has not 
announced the details for the final day of the suffrage week. She 
has, however, arranged to have supper served on the roof, be- 
tween performances, to the members of the Wage-Earners’ 
League. 

The theatre is decorated with yellow flags and banners. 

(Continued on Page 293) 





Fola La Follette 
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_ the presidency of an important bank 


NOTE AND NEWS 


The election of Mme, Seno Kin to 


in Tokio marks the change which has 
come to the Japanese women in re- 
cent years, 





The annual report of Miss Mary 
Macarthur, secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Women Workers of England, 
shows that last year the membership 
of the union increased by over 50,000. 





The Ministerium of Belgium has 
announced that all women employed 
in the mail service shall be placed on 
an equal basis with the men em- 
ployees. 





The American life insurance compa- 
nies in recent convention declared 
that since women have begun to ap- 
proach a stage of social, economic and 
financial independence they must be 
considered as good “risks” as men. 


Governor Hadley of Missouri, 
through the influence of the women’s 
clubs of St. Louis, promised to pre- 
sent a petition favoring equal suf- 
frage to the State Republican conven- 
tion, Sept. 10. 


United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica, in biennial convention at Indian- 
apolis last week, unanimously endorsed 


woman suffrage and pledged their 


— 


Greetings from Wisconsin: 

Don't believe for a minute that we 
are discouraged. In spite of the Ohio 
defeat which depressed us for a day 
or two, our prospects of victory on 
November 5 never looked brighter 
than they do today. We are in the 
midst of county fair season, and there 
is no end to the demand for suffrage 
speakers. There are seventy-five of 
these big fairs in the State, all occur- 





members to work in the interest sal 


the cause. 
Legisla 


the Illinois 


a bill for the bene-| 


A member of 


ture voted against 

fit of women and children, the merits 
of which were explained by Jane} 
Addams and other experts, and gave | 
is his reason for opposing the Dill! 


that “the speakers were just a parcel 


of women.” 


The Kansas campaign for equa! suf 
the 
have 


women of} 


their 


trage will succeed if 


the rural districts way. 





MRS. CRYSTAL EASTMAN 


BENEDICT. 
ring within about seven weeks. It 
Was our modest ambition to have a 
first-class speaker at every one of these 
fairs Early in July we sent out let- 
ters to all the fair managers, offer- 
ing them exceedingly distinguished 
speakers for $25, and “extra fine” 
speakers for nothing Might or ten 
were glad to pay $25, and Mrs, ta Fol 
lette is filling most of these engage 


The plan is for every farm woman to| ments in the next two weeks, But as 
contribute chickens and eggs, which} Mrs. La Follette is giving not only he! 
will be sold at public auction and the|time, but’ her expenses to the cam 
proceeds turned into the general cam-} paign, those $25 fees will come right 
paign fund. into our treasury intact, where they 
jare surely needed. 

The Oregon campaign grows more] “Extra Fine” For Nothing 
and more exciting as election iime| ut generally speaking, the fair 
draws nearer, and suffrage leaders re-|managers showed more eagerness to 
port encouraging news from al! sec-|}secure an “extra fine speaker” for 
tions of the State A call has been} nothing And for the last two weeks, 
issued for a great State rally to be} When everybody who could’ speak 
held in Portland, Oct. 15, with repre-| above Whisper has been campaign 
sentatives from every county in Ore-jing in Ohio, Miss James and | have 
gon presen almost lost our reason getting speak- 
ers t fill the demand We've spent 
A suffrage conference of the diverse}our days with one hand holding the 
nationalities of the Austrian Empire} lone distance receiver and the othe 

was recently held in Vienna There} writing telegrams 

were present representatives otf the \ll this shows that the people of 
German suffrage committees of Vien-| Wisconsin, at least the country peo 
na, Brun and Troppan, also ol the| ple, want to hear about woman _ suf- 
Polish societies of Cracow, Leopol,| frag And splendid reports always 
Yassy, Garlitz and New Sandec and| come in from the fair workers, “We 
of the Slavonic women from Laibach.| distributed five thousand fliers to the 
— men going into the fair grounds, and 
Press dispatches from Michigan re-|none were thrown away.” “After my 


port that “with complete political or 
ganization in about 50 of the 
State and with hope 
tending into every county before 
November election, equal suffrage 
leaders predict a sweeping victory for 
the cause.” A constitutional amend-} 
ment providing for woman 


83 coun- 


ties in the of ex-| 


the 


suffrage | 
will be submitted to Michigan voters | 
at the The | 
amendment »gis- | 
lature at the 
ruary the 
actively to organize their forces 
ernor Osborn the 
and recommended it in his address to 
the Legislature. 


election. 
the Le 


next general 


was adopted by 


and women at once 


approved measure 





An editorial in the New York Jour- 
nal of Sept. 5 says: “Women must 
not be discouraged by the fact that 
the woman suffrage cause was defeat- 
ed in Ohio. A few years past many 
good men and women were laughed at 
and maligned before slavery was abol- 
ished. Some years must pass and the 
most intelligent and most earnest 
women will continue to fight an uphill 
fight before the mental slavery of the 
white woman shall disappear as the 
physical slavery of the black man has 
disappeared. Big things are accom- 
plished slowly, and the fight for wom- 
an’s rights is a very big thing.” 


What happens to good causes? 
First, Ridicule. 

Next, Opposition. 

Then, Victory. 

Apply this to woman suffrage. 


| ‘Votes 
| . 
} time 


‘ : aan | 
special session last Feb-| 
began | 

Gov: | 


|} speech a big man stood up and led the 


cheers for 
Had a 


it looks as if this coun- 


people in three great 


for Women!'” great 


out here; 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 














EDNA WRIGHT 





ty would go two to one for us in No- 
vember”! etc., etc. 
Fooling the Manager 
Suffrage work is being done at al- 
most every fair under the direction of 


county where the fair is held. 


suddenly that there wasn’t time to do 
anything but stand at the gates and 
hand out fliers with a smile and a 
“Please yote for us in November.” 








— | with 


the local organization of the town or! 
Some-| 
times the fair has come upon them so | 


Suffrage Speakers at County Fairs So Much Per Head—“ 
Be ates: Well Organized—Famous Speakers 


By Crystal Eastman Benedict 





Others have just rushed in in time to 
persuade the aviator of the occasion 
to scatter leaflets on his flight. But 
at most of the fairs there is an elab- 
orately decorated suffrage tent, where 
literature is given out, buttons and 
postal cards sold, and favorable vot- 
ers enrolled. 

In Darlffigton, when the manage 
ment refused to permit suffrage 
speakers on the grounds, an innocent- 
appearing woman asked leave to put 
up a rest tent where babies could be 


checked and cared for. This was 
granted. Then every baby-check had 
suffrage propaganda on it, every 
mother was given suffrage literature 


and asked to join the league. 
innocent-looking 
floral 

to be a 


woman 
which 
“Votes 
golden 
moss. 


Another 
set piece, 
mammoth 
emblazoned in 
on a background of green 
People Eager for Suffrage 
And there are thirty or forty 


entered a 
turned out 
for Women” 


glow 


more 
and bigger fairs to come! 

The 
converted is 
the 


eagerness of fair-goers to be 


one hopeful 


remarkable 


sign. An- 
activity of 
behalf. 
bring in 
columns of straight 


other is 


the country newspapers in our 


Every morning's clippings 


three or four long 


suffrage propaganda from the up- 
State press. This is the work of lo- 








but judging from past experience they 
will be splendidly active during these 
two fall months 
Pledge to Vote for Suffrage 

Besides the county leagues there 
are about fifty town committees, each 
one with a chairman, with whom we 
are in touch. And perhaps the best 
sign of-all is that these small com- 
mittees as well as many of the county 
leagues are beginning to canvass their 
voters, and send us in lists of favor- 
able voters, or signed voters’ pledges. 
We hope to have 20,000 pledged vot- 
ers on file by October 15. We ask the 
local leagues to send in the names so 
that we can make sure each voter is 
carefully reminded of his pledge just 
before election. 

The Watertown League, of which 
Miss Lydia C. Pease is the tireless 
president, holds the record so far for 


voter’s canvass. Next comes the 
Plymouth committee, of which Miss 
Jessie Cole is chairman. And just 


five minutes ago thirty signed pledge 
cards came in by mail from Mrs. Lew- 
is Charles, way up in Chetek, Barron 
Three Milwaukee girls, off 
are canvass- 
and 


County. 
at their 
ing the 
enjoying it. 
Now, with 


homes, 
automobile, 


summer 
farmers by 


all this 
two months to work 


organization 


back of us, yet, 








cal press chairmen appointed in each 
many 
is no organization 


organization formed (and in 


places where there 


except the local press chairman). 
Kvery week we send to 94 of these 
press chairmen the national bulletin 


own bulletin, and from time 
literature and 
of the ablest of the 
Miss Hamil- 
who is spend- 
Wis. 


and oul 
to time special letters, 
One 
chairmen is 
Redlands, 


months at 


instructions 
press Mary 
ton - of Cal., 
ing several Neenah, 


Miss 


Hamilton had valuable experi- 
ence in the California campaign. She 
has arranged to publish the Clifford 


Howard dialogues in one of the Nee- 
nah papers. 
State Well Organized 

But most hopeful of all in the im- 
mediate situation is the fact that the 
anized. Not completely 
organized as we hoped it would be by 
| this time, but organized so that in all 
but half a dozen of the seventy-two 
|counties there is a responsible group 
of women with whom we can deal, 
whom we are in weekly com- 
| munication. 
| At least twenty organizations have 
conducted complete auto tours 
| throughout their county, stopping at 
jevery town of any size to speak and 
leave literature, and have held from 
two to a dozen meetings in their big 
towns. A dozen of them have letter- 
heads of their own; half a dozen have 
business headquarters. The other 
county leagues more recently organ- 
ized are not in quite such good shape, 





| State is org 


| 
| 
| 





MRS. B. C. 


GUDDEN 
and the enthusiasm that never fails 
on the “home-stretch,” we feel confi- 








dent we are going to win. 
Famous Speaker in Wisconsin 


Just now, when we need it most, 
speakers are ‘pouring in, too. Dr. 
Shaw, from Sept. 12 to 24, with a 
splendid tour planned; Mrs. La Fol- 
lette, and Mrs. Glendower Evans of| 
Boston, just about to start on a big | 
ten days’ trip, to be followed by a 
thorough tour of Dane County; Miss 
Rose Bower, cornetist of South. Dako- 
ta, just arrived for five weeks: Mrs. 


Pauline Steinem, of Ohio promised for 








REV. 8. C. RANDOLPH 





























































| holders of 


jlet us have her, 1 













hope and, rt 
: Facies. 
All these wonderful helpers from out- 
side will scatter over the State and 
bring thelr own enthusiasm to us. 
Right here in Wisconsin we have 
the most loyal and tireless speakers 
too, and new ones are developing 
every day. Journal readers have 
heard often of Mrs. B. C. Gudden of 
Oshkosh, Mra. Rex McCreery of 
Green Bay, and Miss Alice Curtis. 
These three are speaking on suffrage 
every day. So is Harriet Grim of 
Illinois, who has been with us for over 
a year, and is by all odds the most 
popular speaker in the State. But we 
have new recruits. One of these is 
Mr. Rex McCreery, who is running for 
district attorney in Green Bay, who 
recently spoke to a large audience in 


Eau Claire with great success. Mr. 
Erich Stern of Milwaukee, who is 
running for assemblyman from his 


district, finds time for an occasional 
suffrage speech. 

Rey. S. C. Randolph of Milton, fine 
open-air speaker, with a powerful, 
magnetic voice, who has spoken a 
dozen times for us already, 
back from his vacation with the con- 
clusion that helping us win this cam 
paign is his most important business 
for the next two months. 

There is no falling off of enthusi- 
asm in Wisconsin, no failing of cour 
age. There is just a stiffening up of 
spirit in all the workers, well ex 
pressed by one of our country can 
“What 
certainly 


comes 


vassers who writes, 


Ohio! It 


a shame 





about is up to us 


inow.” 


|'SUFFRAGE GAINS 
IN HUNGARY 


Bill to Be Introduced Enfranchising 
80,000 Women 


Woman suffrage is making rapid 
Hungary, as the Govern- 
is semi-officially reported, in- 
introduce a bill into Parlia- 
the enfranchisement of 
women, to include 
proprietors of 
the 


strides in 
ment, it 
tends to 
ment for 
80,000 owners of 
property, business and 
title of doctor. 


| CHINA GROWS FAST 


There 


are well-equipped Govern- 
ment schools for girls in every large 
| city in China and they are springing 
up like mushrooms in almost every 
province Only a few years ago the 


education of women was declared to 
ve destructive of all 
Now the 
uneducated 


franchise 


womanly quali 


ties refuse to 
the new 
an educational! 
men and 


young men 


marry girls, and 


laws impose 


qualification on women. 


WOMEN CLUBS IN INDIA 


In India, side by side with the 
growth of national ideas and aspira 
tions, the woman question grows 


steadily in Not. only in 
the quickly increasing percentage of 
girls attending school is the new spirit 
in evidence, but department 
Clubs are being started, 


importance. 


in every 
of social life. 


women’s periodicals launched, philan- 
thropic activities undertaken, socie 
ties formed for discussing civic prob 


lems, all carried on by Indian women 
for Indian women. 


CATHOLIC PROFESSOR 
FAVORS SUFFRAGE 
Rev. John A. Ryan, professor of 
Moral Theology and Economies in St. 
Paul’s Catholic Seminary, Minneso- 
ta, is quoted as saying: “Now that 
a very large rroportion of our female 
population has gone out of the home 
and into industry, the traditional ar- 
gument against woman suffrage has 
lost most of its value. To vote at 
elections and to participate otherwise 
in political life would not add meas- 
urably to the sum of woman’s extra 
household burdens and _ activities. 
Through the ballot women could pro- 
tect themselves against many of the 
eviis to which they are exposed by 
their new industrial tasks and sur- 
roundings. In a much larger propor- 
tion than men, women could support 
legislative measures in the interest 
of good morals and the home. Wheth- 
er we Jike it or not, woman suffrage 
is coming. It ought not to be per- 
mitted to come under the exclusive 
patronage of radicals and revolution- 








aries.” 
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Auburndale, Mass. 


petent teachers. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the science of :vods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
are studied in a practical way under the supervision of com- 
Regular, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, including Art and Elocution. 
teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports are 
encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 121 Woodland Road 


Ten Miles from Boston 


Music Faculty of ten 


Address 














A TEACHER 


of good and regular standing, in the 
public schools of a city, wishes change 
of employment—East preferred. 

Good education, executive ability, 
pleasing personality and sunny dispo- 
sition. 


Box 304, Woman's Journal Oftice 








HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


Armenian young man, 17, of 
good family, bright and ambitious, 
wants position in private family 
for his board and room. Will 
prove handy and useful before and 
after high school hours. Best ref- 
erences. L. O., 60 State St., Room 
215, Boston, Mass. Tel. Fort Hill 
2184. 








IN THE MAGAZINES 





Les syndicate fém- 
Revue générale. 


Pawlowski, A. 
inins en France. 
Brussels. August. 

Pichon, René. Les quéstions fém- 
inines dans l’ancienne Rome. Revue 
des deux mondes. Paris. August 15. 

Two daughters of mercy: [Octavia 
Hill of London and Ellen Collins of 
New York.] Outlook, New York, 
September 7. 

Weed, Inis. A new political wedge; 
the way St. Louis women drove a 
nine-hour day into the law. Every- 
body's Magazine. New York. Sep- 


tember. 
Woman and democracy in Switzer- 
land. Atlantic Monthly. Boston. 


September. 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





WHERE HUSBANDS 
ARE BOUGHT 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt recently 
wrote from Sumatra to Jus Suffragii, 
the organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, “There is a tribe 
of natives here in Sumatra occupying 
a large territory and numbering over 


a million people, which maintains 
matriarchal institutions. . . . The 
first most notable thing is the self- 


respecting, independent, business- 
like air of the women. The reason is 
not difficult to find; they own practi- 
cally all the property. The children 
belong absolutely to the mother and 
the father has no rights over them at 
all. The property descends from 
mother to daughter, always in the fe- 
male line. Names also are continued 
in the female line only, the husband 
taking the name of the wife’s family. 
The wife’s parents ‘buy’ the hus- 
band, paying from 20 to 200 gulden, 
according to his social standing. 
There is a democratic form of govern- 
ment and this is now in the hands of 
men only. The Dutch officials say 
that one must not draw the conclu- 
sion that women have no part in this 
local government because men only 
sit in the balei balei. Instead they 
speak in no uncertain tone when they 
have something to say.” 





Fifteen thousand quarts’ of fresh 
berries are in cold storage in Detroit. 
They are berries held out of the mar- 
ket, to keep the price high. Cold stor- 
age, invented to benefit man, is em. 
Ployed to oppress man.—Portland 
Journal. 





“THE FLOWER SHOP” ty waren craig Wentworth 


A play dealing with the economic 
independence of woman. Arrange- 
ments may be made for an author's 
reading of this play by writing Mrs. 
Wentworth, Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Mass, 

“Votes for Women” (London, Eng.) says: 

“The Flower Shop,” . . . @ bril- 
liant play by an American woman, 
which we should like to see produced 
in this country.” 

Gorham Press, Boston; price $1.00; 
postpaid $1.08 

Readings also of “Votes for Women,” by 


Robins; “Adriane aad Barbe Bleue,” by 
Maeterlinck. 





SUFFRAGISTS TO USE 
ARIZONA STATE FAIR 





Occasion to be Utilized for Suffrage 
Propaganda—California Helps 
There will be unusual activity in 
the suffrage ranks in Arizona in 
October. The approaching State Fair 
the latter part of that month in 
Phoenix will entail enormous addi- 
tional work in the capital city where 
State headquarters are maintained. 
Scores of thousands of people attend 
this event and the presence of so 
many notables will be the incentive 
for the gathering of leaders from all 
the counties, bent on spreading the 
suffrage gospel. There will be im- 
promptu meetings whenever a crowd 
gathers and literature -will be freely 
distributed. Wherever it is possible 
it is proposed to display pennants and 
banners symbolic of the cause. 
Maud Younger to Speak 
Speakers of national reputation will 
be in the State to assist Arizona wom- 
en to secure their right to an equal 
power with men in saying what condi- 
tions shall surround them and who 
shall make the laws under which they 
must live. 
Laura Gregg Cannon, who is to be 
prominently identified with the move- 
ment in Arizona, is leaving Los An- 
geles Saturday and will go directly to 
Parker, thence to Bouse. 
Maud Younger, who has made ad- 
dresses before the labor unions 
throughout the country, and like Mrs. 
Cannon was prominent in the Califor- 
nia campaign, is on the speakers’ list. 
Alice Park of Palo Alto, Cal., will take 
the stump for suffrage, passing Octo- 
ber in Maricopa County. 





NEW LEAGUES FORMED 





A new Susan B. Anthony League 
has been organized by the Washing- 
ton suffragists, with permanent head- 
quarters at 15th and N streets. Two 
rooms of the apartment leased is to 
be devoted to the League, while the 
remaining rooms will be occupied by 
Mrs. Anna E, Hendley, where she will 
welcome all those interested in the 
League’s work. Mrs. Hendley is a 
woman of rare tact and charm, and 
is an indefatigable worker for sutf- 
frage. 

An Equal Franchise League was or- 
ganized in Burlington, Vt. The forty 
members are planning an interesting 
program of work for the winter. 





“What sent your grocer into bank- 
ruptcy ?” 
“Selling cantaloup with a guaran- 
tee.” 


MORE AMMUNITION 
FOR SUFFRAGISTS 


Read “THE CASE OF FANNY,” stor 
of our Municipal Courts, by Harvey 
O'Higgins. 

“THE HELLO GIRLS OF BOSTON,” 
on —aT strike, in the September Num- 
er 0 


LIFE AND LABOR 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 





Annual Subscription One Dollar, | 


KANSAS PLANS TO WIN 
ae 

Suffragists Tour State in Automobiles 

—Welcomed at Reunions, Fairs and 

Picnics 





Dr. Helen B. Owens just back from 
Ohio and now campaigning in Kansas, 
writes: “The defeat of Ohio instead 
of discouraging should serve to spur 
us on to greater efforts. Every wom- 
an now must rouse, none may feel 
that she is not needed. Remember, 
the men who lost Bull Run won Get- 
tysburg. The victory must be ours in 
Kansas.” 
Mrs. H. F. Pomeroy of Phillipsburg 
has planned an auto tour every Sat- 
urday to the different towns in Phil- 
lips County, Kansas, with the Rev. 
H. M. Hunter of Phillipsburg as 
speaker. These meetings will be held 
in the open air. There will be a 
double suffrage quartette and some 
young lady readers. About fifteen 
decorated autos are to be in line at 
these meetings. Some of the workers 
will distribute literature and picture 
flyers, and others will go into the 
stores and put reminders into the 
packages. 
Will other counties take notice? If 
this work could be extended into 
every village and school district in 
the State there would be little doubt 
of a November success, 

State Presidents En Tour 
The first of the auto trips was in 
augurated when the State President 
Mrs. W. A. Johnston, and Miss Clay 
started from TOépeka, September 4, in 
the big Stubbs’ touring car for Enter- 
prise. Here they were joined by the 
Fifth District President, Mrs. Matie 
Kimball of Manhattan. Mrs. C. A. 
Hoffman, accompanied by cars from 
the cities on the way, will convey the 
party from Enterprise through the 
Fifth District to Courtland and Man- 
kato. 
Laura Clay, the brilliant orator 
from Kentucky, spoke at a dinner 
given in her honor on Old Settlers’ 
Day at Enterprise, September 5. 
There were seventy-five guests, in- 
cluding Senator Geo. R. Hodges, Con- 
gressman R, R. Rees, Charles E. 
Hargers of Abilene and the officers 
of the Dickinson County E. S. A., and 
friends of the “Hoffman Klan.” 


NEW YORK PROGRESSIVES 
ADOPT SUFFRAGE PLANK 


The State Convention of the Pro- 
York gave 
prominent place to women and adopt- 
ed the following plank: 

“We pledge our party and its can- 
didates to support loyally and work 
for the women’s suffrage constitution- 


’ 


gressive Party in New 


al amendment at all stages.’ 


NEBRASKA MEN FAVOR 
" YOTES FOR WOMEN 





Suffrage Endorsed by Four Political 
State Organizations—Men Speak 
at Theatre for Equal Suffrage 





Four political State organizations, 
namely: the regular republican, new 
progressive party, prohibition and so- 
cialist parties, have declared in their 
State platforms that they favor equal 
suffrage. This has led equal suffrage 
advocates of both sexes to declare 
that it is only a matter of a short time 
before Nebraska will add another star 
to the suffrage flag. 

At the Suburban theatre in Omaha, 
last Wednesday night, where a suf- 
frage film was being shown, it was 
discovered about an hour beforehand 
that the woman speaker for the even- 
ing could not be present. The hus- 
band of a prominent member of the 
Political Equality League was called 
to the telephone and implored to come 
to the rescue, which he did. An 
equally enthusiastic member of the 
school board also spoke. Those who 
heard the speeches declare that they 
were most convincing arguments for 
the cause. 





There is a great deal of discussion 
over the question of woman suffrage. 
It doesn’t make any difference wheth- 
er you like it or not. The women 
are going to vote and they ought to 
vote. And the day is surely coming 
when women will cast some of the 
most righteous ballots that were ever 
cast in this world.—Dr. Cortland 
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BOSTON, ASS. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


~~ affects pupile the environment and atmosphere so necessary to & 
musical education. Its complete organization, ite impos: 
the Residence Building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


opportenity (o obtain a debut i: the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 
Free Examination for Entrance to Grand Opera School 
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For all information address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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Portia Law School 


THE EVENING LAW SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN 
Fourth year. Experienced faculty of 
Boston lawyers. Moderate expense. Call 
or send for catalog. Address 
ARTHUR W. MacLEAN. A.B., LL.B., J.M., Deas 
Room 506, Tremont Temple, Boston 





VOTES FOR WGMEN 
Yellow Rubber Toy Balloons 
VOTES FOR MOTHER 
Yellow Rubber Toy Balloons 
10 for $1 & 4c. $10 a gross. 
MRS. P. M. CLARK, Rosedale, Kan 











A WONDERFUL 
OPPORTUNITY 


To Suffragists Everywhere: 

Friends, this is the first time Wis- 
consin has called for help through the 
pages of The Journal. We do so now 
because the all-important Ohio cam- 
paign is over, and because we are des- 
perate, A great chance is about to 
slip through our hands for the lack 
of $300. The State of Wisconsin will 
issue this year, for the first time, a 
Campaign Book. For $300 we can 
have a page of the best suffrage argu- 
ments, together with a telling picture 
of some kind, in this book. It will be 
mailed to every voter in Wisconsin at 
the expense of the State. Moreover, 
it will stand a good chance of being 
read by every voter, because it will 
be presented as campaign 
matter side by side with pictures and 
qualifications of the State candidates 


serious 


for whom he must vote. 

We want you to consider just what 
this means. To send a suffrage leaf 
let by mail to every voter in Wiscon- 
sin would cost $4,200 for stamps 
alone (there are, roughly, 420,000 vot 
ers in the State). Printing and en 
velopes would cost at least a thou 
sand more. The labor of folding, 
stamping and addressing would be 
enormous. A regular mailing house 
would charge about $1,000 for such a 
job. In short, the State offers to do 
for us in the most effective way, fo! 
$300, what we could not do ourselves 
for less than $6,000. 

Now, the Political Equality League 
wants to “jump at this big chance.” 
The material is ready—all arrange- 
ments have been made with the Sec- 
retary of State, but we haven't the 
$300. 

We have spent thousands of dol- 
lars organizing the State, and now we 
have nothing left. No salaries have 
been paid since June. We have just 
enough money in sight to pay bare 
office expenses from now till Novem- 
ber Ist. So, you see, we cannot do 
this thing without your help. Send 
what you can and please send it 
QUICK. Our copy has to go to the 
Secretary of State the 20th of Sep- 
tember. Twenty-five cents in stamps 
is worth sending. 

Yours for a big majority in Novem- 
ber, 

Crystal Eastman Benedict, 
Political Equal- 
ity League of Wisconsin. 


Campaign Manager, 
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SUFFRAGE AND DIVORCE 





From 1890 to 1900 the divorce rate 
in the four equal suffrage States de- 
creased 7.05 per cent., and while 
every-one of the equal suffrage States 
was lowering its divorce rate the 
United States at large was increasing 
its divorce rate 37.8 per cent. Equal 
suffrage seems to preserve the home, 


Miss L. F, Nettlefold, a member of 
the Woman’s Social and Political 
Union of England, has been placed 
equal to second in the First Class 
Honours List of the Cambridge Law 
Tripos. “Votes for Women” says: 
“Brilliant academic successes of this 
kind accentuate the injustice perpetu- 
ated at the two older Universities, 
where women are not allowed the 
recognition of a degree, however ably 
they may have qualified themselves 
for it.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ARMENIAN HELP.—Several Armenian 


boys, about 17 years old, want to do 
house work in families where they can 
learn the language and earn something 


in addition. Address Mr, Karekin Manou- 


eet i ee eee 
{ WHAT CHILDREN SHOULD EAT 
By Edith Greer 
A comprehensive, compact, scientific, 
practical pamphlet for home guidance; 
civic welfare activities, and schoo] use. 
$ ommendingly reviewed by Journal of 
American Medicul Association; Bulletin 
of Academy vi Medicine; Journal of 
Home Economics; Booklet of American 
fe Association. 
N WELFARE PUBLICATION 
SOUTHWEST HARBOR, ME. " 
Postpald 20c, $2 a doz., $10 per 100 
per 1000 























You hear a good deal on both sides beginning “If women had the vote——— ” 


but there is more practical information t 


states where women already have suffrage. This is well exempli 


article by Earl Barnes, 


o be derived from the experience of the 
in a splendid 


“WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO” 
in the September number of the 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE Charles Zueblin, Editor 


Single Copies 15 cents. 
Annual Subscription One Dollar. 


Same price everywhere in U 
| or send direct to oe 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COMPANY. 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 









Every woman should have a knowledge 
work is so arrap and ¢t 
- most anlearned in wand Gevernment 


Address, CHARLES A. 


Ploneer 





LAWS CONCERNING WOMEN. 
By Charies A. Easlow, LL. M. 
Late United Siates Naturalization 
A Compilation of Laws of the United States so. each 
ing to Women. The Naturalization of Foreign Born Women and the Bx 
tion of Native Born Women, and the rights of each, are 
he points so fully an 


pages on request. Im Paper Board, $1; Cloth, $2; 8 
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OHIO VOTE GROWS 





The returns from Ohio grow more and more favorable as 
the fuller reports come in. A telegram from Mrs. Harriet Tay- 


lor Upton, dated Sept. 8, says: 

“Secretary of State reports, Sept. 7, final returns from 57 
counties out of 88 give woman suffrage amendment a majority 
of 1,328. Several counties containing large cities are not in- 
cluded in this list, neither are rural counties which gave good 


majorities for us. We dare not hope to carry the amendment, 


but the majority will be greatly reduced.” 


In a private letter written two days earlier, Mrs. Upton 
said: 

“Well, we made a good fight. I have read of people crylug 
and being broken hearted after a defeat, but I never saw or 
heard of such calmness and determination as our women 
showed. Rural women telephoned and wrote urging us to be- 
gin a new campaign right away, while city women telegraphed 
urging such action, and, before any announcement from head- 
quarters could rea 1 them, held mass meetings and declared 
that they had but just begun. The call to arms for the second 
battle was started from all quarters at once. 

“Of course everybody will want to know why we were de- 
feated. I am sure of this because I have always been so anxious 
for the news from other States. 

“Several things entered in, but the main thing was the 
opposition of the liquor men. They fought us in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, but there we could checkmate them. They 
put all their strength on us, and put more than half a million 
dollars into the fight. Every evil force of the State combined 
against us, and only about 35 per cent. of the voters got out. 
The rural people were busy with harvest, and many of the ‘dry’ 
men did not vote for us. They did not know their enemies were 
at work. More than 200,000 men voted for us, more than 300,- 
000 against us. The returns are not yet in, although this is the 
fourth day. Trumbull County and the county seat, Warren, car- 
ried, as did Lucas and Ashtabula Counties. We have not had 
full returns from others. Warren and Toledo have long had 
suffrage societies, and Ashtabula was thoroughly canvassed, 
nearly every township being visited. 

“The campaign was well worth while, because of its educa- 
tional qualities, and because of the splendid developments. 
When 600 women, armed with camp stools and umbrellas, ap- 
peared at the polls in Cleveland at 5.30 A. M., before the 
judges got there in some instances, the enemy was wild. 

“The word that we were probably beaten had hardly been 
given out before a letter came containing a dollar from a rural 
woman ‘to begin the next fight with,’ while a New York woman 
enclosed a ten-dollar bill, saying, “You may have some bills to 
meet.’ 

“The whole campaign was splendid. There was not one 
bit of friction on the executive board. People everywhere were 
loyal to the administration, local people liked the speakers sent 
to them, and as a rule speakers liked their assignments. This 
was due to two things, the lack of friction in the Association in 
the beginning, and the shortness of time, so that no one had 
time to think of slights. 

“Everybody feels sorry for me, but I don’t want them to, 
because I do feel sorry for myself. Also everybody talks 
about my being utterly worn out. The truth is, I am not as 









recommend a suffrage campaign for all thin folks, because I 
gained flesh all summer! ’ 

“I can hardly wait for the full returns, to make up some 
tables of figures.” 

In Ohio, as in California, the vote grows better and better 
as the fuller returns come in, although we can hardly hope that, 
in this case, as in California’s, the adverse majority will be 
wholly overturned. A. 8. B, 


IS IT DANGEROUS? 


A laughable instance of the extent to which trifles may be 
magnified by reactionary minds is shown by the tempest in a 
tea-pot raised over a letter written by Miss Rose Young of the 
New York Evening Post to a friend, asking her if she could not 
find in a certain students’ club some girls who would help to 
sell The Woman’s Journal on Suffrage Week at Hammerstein’s 
Theatre, It was a private letter, written in a strain of jocular 
exaggeration. Miss Young said that Mrs. Bertha I. Carter need- 
ed several helpers—“the more the merrier, and the prettier 
the better.” She added that she herself and the other experi- 
enced workers were “absolutely conscienceless about using 
beauty—other people’s—to boost the cause.” 

The remark was made in jest, as is self-evident from the 
whole letter. It was received as a joke by the suffragist to 
whom it was written, and was shown by her as a joke to an 
anti-suffrage friend, through whom it passed into the hands of 
the Anti-Suffrage Association, and was published by Mrs. 
Hazard in the New York Times, with a solemn protest against 
“such exploitation of young girls,” and a warning as ‘to “the 
great dangers in which young and thoughtless girls may be 
involved by accepting such an invitation.” . 

In England and America hundreds of women and girls sell 
the suffrage papers on the streets, in theatres and lecture-rooms, 
at State and County Fairs, and all sorts of public gatherings. 
There is not an instance on record of any young woman’s char- 
acter having suffered. On the contrary, those who have tried 
it say that it has an elevating and bracing effect upon their 
moral nature, as would naturally be the result of a somewhat 
trying duty performed for the sake of a great principle. In 
the Salvation Army new converts are often set to selling the 
Army paper in the street, not merely for the money that it 
prings in, but for the discipline to their minds and faith. The 
effect does not fail to follow. 

In the case of the young women who are asked to sell The 
Woman’s Journal, the danger is preposterously exaggerated. It 
is said that a girl may go safely through the worst streets of 
London at midnight if she wears a Salvation Army bonnet. The 
bonnet points her out as a woman whose errand is one of right- 
eousness, Any young woman who is selling suffrage literature 
is shown by that very fact to be intent on something other than 
frivolity. No one who is selling the paper of the “strong- 
minded” would be looked upon as an easy mark by the dude or 
the masher. Indeed, within our knowledge young women have 
been urged by older ones not to associate themselves publicly 
with The Woman's Journal for fear it might scare away pos- 
sible suitors. A worldly-minded mother says to a friend, in “No 
Surrender” (a delightful new suffrage novel by Constance Eliza- 
beth Maud, which everybody onght to read): ‘ 

“Mark my words, if you let Mary go on like this, the girl 
will never marry. Nothing puts a man off like seeing a girl ab- 
sorbed with things that bear no relation to himself. You must 
own, Cynthia, that, considering the awful competition in these 
days with American heirésses and their dollars, my girls 
haven't done so badly; both going off as they did before their 
third season. But can you suppose for one moment that a man 
like Horace Boulder, or even Penhaven, would have been at- 
tracted, if Helen or Cecily had shown a tendency to independent 
interests and original thought? Do you suppose even your own 
son Terence would have fallen in love with Alice if he had 
found her dividing her attention between sick orphans, blind 
dogs, Armenian massacres, and heaven knows what?” 

The selling of suffrage literature is a pursuit carried on in 
England even by women of title, and in this country by daugh- 
ters of some of our first families, with an historic record nobler 
than the lineage any countess or duchess can boast. It is as 
wholesome for the mind as salt sea-air for the lungs. Miss Rose 
Young, in a spirited letter to the New York Times, explains 
that the women whose help she was trying to enlist in selling 
The Woman's Journal were not “thoughtless girls,” but women 
of established character and standing. Even if they had been 
girls of sixteen, however, we believe that the experience would 
have done them nothing but good. 

The matter stirred up much discussion in the New York 
papers, and gave the Suffrage Day at Hammerstein’s a splendid 
advertisement. Miss Rose Young is much respected among the 
hewspaper men and women of New York, and the uncalled for 
attack upon her and upon the suffragists has met with scant 
sympathy. The New York Tribune quoted Mrs, Bertha I. Car- 
ter as saying: 

“The girls who sell papers at Hammerstein’s will be chap- 
eroned every minute of the time, and I would be interested to 
know what harm Mrs. Hagard thinks could come to them. And 
I would also like to understand the ethics by which a woman 
can make it seem right to use in the public prints a casual 
personal note.’ ” 

The Tribune added: 

“R. C. Beadle, secretary of the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage, says he feels hurt because the antis say nothing 
about the dangers that may await the appie-cheeked boys who 
will sell literature at Hammerstein’s Tuesday, which is Men’s 
League day. 

““But the boys can’t come to harm,’ he said, ‘because we 
have asked the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst to come and sit in 
the front row and chaperone them,’ ” A. S. B. 








Eight years of existence for the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has meant that five States have passed their first child 
labor law of any kind, nineteen have established the fourteen- 
year age limit for employment, twelve have instituted the eight- 
hour day for children, twenty-one States have prohibited night 
work to children under sixteen (nine States already had such 
a law in 1904), and five have forbidden night messenger service 
to minors under twenty-one. Last month Arizona passed a child 
labor law embodying the more important points of the Uniform 
law, drawn up by the National Child Labor Committee and en- 
dorsed by the American Bar Association. 


Thus Arizona 
vides the best legislation of the kind. oka 


ARIZONA STILL IN THE FIGHT 

A prominent Minnesota paper lately stated editorially that 
ithe Supreme Court of Arizona, by a strained interpretation of 
the new constitution, had put off the election of the first State 
Legislature, and also the vote upon the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, until two years from now. The Woman's Journal re- 
printed this statement in good faith. Mrs. Frances W. Munde 
of Prescott, president of the Arizona Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, informs us that it is completely without foundation. She 
also says that the publication of this error in The Woman's 
Journal has led a number of California suffragists to cease their 
efforts to raise money for the Arizona campaign. We regret the 
mistake exceedingly, and hasten to give all possible prominence 


to the fact that the Arizona amendment will be voted upon in 
November of this year. A. 8. B. 





MANY WOMEN MANY MINDS 


A witty writer has said that it is a characteristic of anti- 
suffragists to look upon all women as a herd. A frequent ob- 
jection to votes for women is, “Suppose all the women should 
vote one way and all the men the other?” Women are no more 
likely to vote all one way than men are. If any proof of this 
were needed, abundant evidence is furnished by the present 
political campaign. 

The Woman’s Journal is receiving letters from women set- 
ting forth with great earnestness reasons why they think all 
women ought to work for the Progressive Party, and I«!ters 
from other women stating with equal earnestness reasons why 
they think women should put no confidence in that party or its 
eandidate. Now a distinguished suffragist pleads warmly in be- 
half of Wilson and the Democratic Party; and now another ardent 
worker in the suffrage cause protests that the only candidate 
whom a right-minded woman can support is Mr. Taft. Others 
urge the respective merits of the Socialist and the Prohibition 
parties. ° 

To all these letters and pleas we are obliged to refuse pub- 
lication, as The Journal is the organ of an Association which 
is and must remain non-partisan. The great variety in the 
points of view expressed with equal fervor and good faith makes 
it quite clear that women are not a herd, and that they cannot 
be stampeded en masse either into the right camp or into the 
wrong one, A. 8. B. 





AN OBJECT LESSON 





New Orleans has been waging a great battle against 
municipal corruption. The women of the Era Club were urged 
to lend their help, and did so heartily, but the reformers and 
their unenfranchised allies have just been beaten by the cor- 
rupt old ring. If the women had had votes, the result might 
have been different. 

The tax assessments of New Orleans have been one cry- 
ing grievance. It is charged that they have been grossly un- 
equal, and that the threat of imposing excessive assessments 
has been freely used as a political club. A bill introduced into 
the Legislature to require the ‘publication of the city’s tax ar- 
sessments in book form was voted down. Nine women of the 
Era Club have now undertaken the work themselves. They 
are copying the tax-roils, and expect soon to have the book 
ready for sale at $1 a copy. Miss Jean Gordon is at the head 
of the undertaking. 

The women are placing a star against the name of every 
tax-paying woman, thus calling attention to the fact that in New 
Orleans the majority of the tax-payers are women. This curi- 
ous circumstance was first ascertained soon after the tax-paying 
women of Louisiana were given the right to vote on all ques- 
tions submitted to the tax-payers, in 1898. 

The value latent in even a scrap of suffrage was shown 
at that time. The newly enfranchised women of New Orleans 
carried a long overdue vote for a special assessinent to pro- 
vide the city with improved sewerage and drainage and a pure 
water supply. All previous efforts to get the male tax-payers 
to vote it had failed. The credit of the victory was universally 
ascribed to the women, and the Business Men’s League of New 
Orleans gave a medal to Miss Kate M. Gordon, the president of 
the Women’s Sewerage and Drainage League. (Louisiana wom- 
en have the choice of voting in person or by proxy. The proxy 
may be either a man or a woman. Miss Gordon, besides doing 
@& vast amount of educational work among the women voters, 
collected proxies from about 300 good but timid women, who 
wanted the improvements but shrank from going to the polls; 
and she spent the whole of election day in voting the proxies 
herself. Each proxy vote had to be cast in the precinct where 
the giver of the proxy lived, so that it was an arduous piece of 
business. Miss Gordon is believed to be the only person in the 
world who ever voted, legitimately, several hundred times in 
one day.) 

Now we have an object lesson showing the bad effects of 
limiting woman suffrage to a vote upon tax questions only. 
The New Orleans women got the special tax voted, but they 
could not vote for the men who were to spend the money. The 
work of giving New Orleans the promised improvements has 
never been completed. Through interminable delays, said to 
be due to political mismanagement and corruption, the money 
is still piled up in the banks (which profit substantially by re- 
taining it), while New Orleans is still exposed to discomfort 
and danger for lack of proper sewerage and drainage. The 
New Orleans Item, which has been urging on the women to 
aid in the good government fight, thus sums up the present 
situation: 

“Today, practically twelve years after the small house- 
holders of New Orleans voted to pay taxes for sewerage, water 
and drainage, the work is not completed, and the. authorities are 
giving promises instead of living up to their promises already 
made. 

“Today, when we have a heavy rain, many of our stores 
are flooded and our streets are made impassable. 

“Today there are thousands of persons in New Orleans who 
need work. Many of them would be at work on this great pub- 
lic improvement if it had been handled as it should have been 
handled. 

“Today New Orleans cannot be paved; cannot be rat-proofed 
against the plague, in part because the sewerage, water and 
drainage systems have not been completed. 

“This newspaper favors woman suffrage. It believes that 
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would’ make her study carefully our public questions, 

“One of these days we will have woman suffrage in this 
country; for Woman suffrage is right, and what is right is 
going to prevail.” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott objects to equal suffrage on the ground 
that it is not women’s duty to take part in protecting persons 
or property. As a matter of fact, women have always done 
their share of this. As the husband has been expected to pro- 
tect his wife from outside aggression—war, burglars, etc.—so 
she has been expected to protect him from dirt, discomfort 
and unsanitary conditions. The traditional work of both men 
and women has now been largely taken over by the govern- 
ment, and the fact that women have no voice in the govern- 
ment leads to neglect of protection for men and for the com- 
munity in those lines for which women have always been accus- 
tomed to look out with a sharp eye,—the protection from dirt 
and disease. Let us hope that it will not take an invasion of 
yellow fever or bubonic plague to convince Louisiana that her 
city mothers deserve to be consulted in regard to keeping the 
city clean, A. 8. B. 


MRS. MOORE EXPLAINS 


The following letter has just been received from Mrs. Eva 
Perry Moore, former President of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: 

Rditor Woman’s Journal:— 

Upon my return to St. Louis it has been my pleasure, as 
usual, to read the copies of The Woman's Journal awaiting me 
here, 

In the issues of July 13 and Aug. 10, your editorials concern 
ing suffrage at the Biennial of the General Federation are in 
some cases fair, while in others there are quotations which are 
not correct. [I am sure from past experience you will allow me 
to give your readers the history. 

The General Federation has fully realized that its member- 
ship, composed of women from all sections of the country, with 
problems due to their own particular environment—of differing 
opinions on suffrage, whether universal, restricted or anti—of 
all religious creeds and ail political affiliations, precluded 
endorsement of any one of these absorbing propaganda. 

You will allow me to quote your own editorial of Aug. 17, 
as it so ably gives from your experience our similar point of 
view: 

“There seems to be some confusion of thought as to 
the activity permissible to suffragists in connection with 
political parties, 

“The National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is non-partisan and non-sectarian. It must neces- 
sarily be so, since its membership includes persons of 
every religious belief and of every shade of political 
opinion. It has never imposed any obligation on its 
members, however, to refrain from working for the 
political parties which they individually favor, any 
more than to refrain from joining the churches of their 
choice. 

“This unwritten law has applied only to the society 
as a gociety, not to its members, .as,,individuals. In 
scores of cases members in good and regular standing 
have spoken and worked in behalf of the party with 
which they were in sympathy, some of them for the 
Republicans, others for the Democrats, others for the 
Populists, the Prohibitionists, or the Socialists. 

“There is a broad and clear distinction between the 
organization, which is and must be non-sectarian and 
non-partisan as an organization, and its members, who, 
as individuals, have a right to affiliate themselves with 
any church or party they please, and to work for it as 
hard as they choose.” ; 
Following therefore this “unwritten law” of our own or- 

Sanization, I may give you the history of the action at San 
Francisco, 

(a) The rules of the body, unanimously approved by the 
Convention, included the following: 

10. All resolutions must be presented to the Resolutions 
Committee before being discussed. 

11. No resolution shall be presented that is not germane 
to the work of the organization. 

(b) The various resolutions from other organizations, 
among them your own, were not recommended by the Commit- 
lee on Resolutions, although they were given to the Board of 
Directors. 

After most careful consideration, the individual vote of the 
Board was unanimously against the introduction of equal suf- 
frage as an issue, as it would have been against anti- 
suffrage. When the new resolution was presented from the 
floor, the Chair ruled it out of order, for the reasons above 
given. This ruling was sustained by a large majority, and 
became the will of the Convention. 

Allow me to state that the matter had been entirely dis- 
posed of when the motion to modify elections was presented. 
(See Woman’s Journal, July 13, p. 217.) 

In your issue of Aug. 10 the statement that “the officers 
have succeeded in smothering the formal endersement of suf- 
frage and are proud of their victory” is absolutely incorrect. 

You will allow me to correct also the statement and sug- 
sestion of your editorial, July 6, concerning the Pure Food bill. 
I did not give the words you have quoted, but will now give 
you the history: The Committee on Pure Food had been carry- 
ing on its educational and legislative campaign for just one 
year before the Biennial of 1906. When we reached St. Paul 
the Chairman begged as a question of privilege to give the 
Status of the bill. It had been laid on the table in Congress 





WAS IT GERMANE? ? 


Mrs. Moore holds that the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was bound not to endorse either suffrage or anti-suffrage, 
on the- same ground that the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association is bound not to endorse any political party. 
We hold that the General Federation could properly have 
endorsed woman suffrage, just as the National Suffrage Associa- 
tion several years ago endorsed the Initiative and Referendum. 
Our women do not all favor it, but a large majority of them 
do, and the endorsement was regarded as germane because the 
acoption of the Initiative and Referendum by any State is a 
powerful help toward getting a woman suffrage amendment 
submitted to the voters. In many States the Legislature has 
stood like a wall of obstruction in its refusal to allow the voters 
to pass upon our question—in Massachusetts for nearly sixty 
years, in lowa for more than forty, in other States for more 
than a generation. The Initiative and Referendum is a help to 
the advocates of every reform in getting their measure a fair 
chance to be voted up or voted down. 

The majority of the delegates at the Biennial undoubtedly 
believed woman suffrage would hasten success in many of the 
Federation's lines of work. Statements to that effect, made by 
various speakers, always called out hearty applause, and the 
same opinion had been expressed on other occasions by many 
From the whole dis- 





of the women who opposed endorsement. 
cussion about the matter at the time and since it is clear that 
the real reason why most of the opponents did not want the 
General Federation to endorse suffrage was not because they 
thought it was not germane, but because they feared it would 
lead some of the more conservative clubs to withdraw, and 
because some of them feared that it might open the door for 
the presentation later of resolutions on other subjects to which 
they objected. 

No doubt they believed that they were acting for the best, but 
we still think that they made a serious mistake. One State 
Federation after another is endorsing votes for women, and 
though endorsement is always opposed on the ground that con- 
servative women will withdraw in great numbers, they never 
do. As for the possibility of opening the door to undesired reso- 
lutions on other subjects, if a resolution obnoxious to the major- 
ity is offered at any time, it can always be voted down. 

When a resolution is not allowed to be put to vote in a public 
body, it is customary to say that it has been smothered. Per- 
haps the expression is loose; and it may be that the majority 
of the delegates at San Francisco agreed with their leaders in 
wishing that no vote should be taken on the subject. We, never- 
theless, believe that the more courageous policy was the right 
one and ought to have been adopted. In Spenser's “Faerie 
Queene,” Britomartis, the warrior, maid, comes to an enchanted 
castle to free a captive. After gaining admittance, she sees 
the words ‘“‘Be bold” inscribed above two doors, while above a 
third is written “Be not too bold.” Col. Higginson used to say 
that women needed to be counselled twice to have courage, 
where they needed to be counselled once not to be too bold. 
The Biennial at San Francisco was a case in point. At some 
future biennial the more advanced course is sure to be taken 


'WOMEN VOTERS OF THE WEST 





“The Woman Voter of the West: A New Force in Politics,” 
by Adella M. Parker, is the leading article in the August issue 
of The Westerner. Miss Parker gives an interésting sketch of 
the history of the suffrage campaigns in the various enfran- 
chised States, with portraits of many of their prominent women, 
groups of women voters, suffrage cartoons used during the suc- 
cessful campaigns, a picture representing a scene from the 
play, “How the Vote Was Won,” and.other interesting matter. 
There are some historical errors in the article; for instance, 
Miss Parker says, “How much the movement in this country 
is still Western in its practical achievement may be judged 
from the fact that, with the exception of Michigan in 1874, 
Ohio, which voted on woman suffrage on Sept. 3, is the first 
State east of the Mississippi to approach the question even at 
that distance, while every State west of the Mississippi, except 
Texas and Arkansas, has at some time or other had a suffrage 
campaign, and some of them two or three.” Both Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire have submitted the question to the voters, 
and there are about half a dozen States west of the Mississippi 
which have not yet done so. But we cheerfully admit the truth 
of Miss Parker’s statement, “Whatever good can come to the 
West through giving women a vote will be heartily welcomed 
by women all over the world, for to Western America is due 
that first break with tradition which made women the political 
equals of men.” Send ten cents to the Editor of The Westerner, 
Earlington, Wash., for the August issue, and read the whole 


article. ‘K oy 


LOOKING BACK 





An editorial in The Woman’s Journal for May 4, entitled 
“Measuring the Distance,” pointed out the change that sixty 
years have wrought in even the liberal interpretation of what is 
womanly. The seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding, which 
Mount Holyoke College will celebrate on the eighth and ninth 
of October, recalls many illustrations of the same point. Mary 
Lyon was the great engineer of that first publicly undertaken 
project to fit women for useful citizenship. Her brain drafted 
it; her genivs carried it through. But because she was a 
woman, etiquette required that her hand be not too plainly seen. 
She might choose the men to carry, out her plans, put her 
thoughts into their heads and her courage and zeal into their 





She suggested that the Convention send, from its representa- jhearts, but when it came to one of their decisive meetings, 
tives assembled, telegrams to the Committee of Senate and! ,she must withdraw and leave them to their own devices. They 
House; that the States send ‘individually telegrams to their deliberated on questions of name and site, while she waited in 
senatérs and representatives, asking to have the bill taken’ another room, at hand for consultation! 


from the table. We received word before adjournment of the 


Success of our efforts, and immediately of the passage of the heid at Daniel Safford’s home in Boston in 1837, Miss Lyon 
bill, and Dr. Wiley has given sincere and unsolicited praise wrote a friend: 
to the work of the Federation before that time, as well as after-’ impropriety in their admitting three ladies to hear what was 
being said on the subject—Mrs. Safford, Miss Caldwell and my- 
Very truly yours, self. 
asked the opinion of several gentlemen who thought it would|™ 


ward, in enforcing the law. 


Eva Perry Moore. 
President, 1908-1912. } 

We cheerfully publish Mrs. Moore’s explanation. We do 
Rot think, however, that it covers the case. ae et 


Of a meeting called to raise money for Mount Holyoke and 


“The gentlemen thought there would be no 


Deacon Safford wanted that we should be present and 


’e proper and approved of it.” 


equipped with skirts who spoke in district schoolhouses and 
canvassed the country side im the interest of what was vir- 
tually a college for girls was to many of her contemporaries an 
object of ridicule and distrust. Wicked, chimerical, unscrip- 
tural, impracticable and anti-Christian, they called her under- 
taking; Quixotic, ambitious, strong-minded, unfeminine, they 
called herself. 

“What do I that is wrong?” she demanded of people who 
remonstrated with her. “f am doing a great work. I cannot 
come down. Women must be educated—they must be!” 





NEW YORK HAS BIG 
SUFFRAGE WEEK 


(Concluded from page 289.) 


A huge placard outside announces the big suffrage week. There 
is really no opportunity for anyone who comes anywhere near 
42d street, Broadway and Seventh avenue not to know that votes 
for women is the most interesting thing in the neighborhood. 

Thanks to the publicity given our paper by the antis. The 
Woman's Journal sales during suffrage week will reach a high 
figure. Some of those who are selling it at the theatre and 
overflow meetings are Mrs. Harriet Burton Laidlaw, Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett, Miss Inez Milholland, Miss Eleanor Garrison of 
Boston, granddaughter of William Lloyd Garrison; Miss Caro- 
line Reilly and Miss Frances Perkins of the New York Commit- 
tee on Safety, as well as various social workers from settlement 
houses. 


READ OUR NEW OFFER 


Special Price to Suffrage Organizations—How You 
Can Educate Your Community and Fill Your 
Treasury Before the November Election 


exe HE presidential campaigns are upon us. From 
now until November every town, no matter 
how small, will come in for its share of polit- 
ical meetings. 


The big national parties at their conventions have 
brought woman suffrage into prominence as a subject 
of national importance. The Progressive Party is urging 
its auxiliaries to enlist the co-operation of the women of 
the community. The other two big parties have women 
organizers and campaign managers working for them 
throughout the country. 

Never before has woman suffrage been so seriously 
discussed and approved of at political meetings, and 
never before have suffrage organizations been offered 
such tremendous opportunities to further the woman’s 
movement. Daily our mail brings us comments such as 
this, “For the first time in the history of our town wom- 
en have been allowed on the floor to make speeches and 
vote for candidates,” and go on to say that the occasion 
offered an opportunity to educate the voters through The 
Woman’s Journal. 

Here is your chance. Your legislators are open to 
argument, and your voters are waiting to be informed. 
The Woman’s Journal is your most important medium 
for effective propaganda—it is the only suffrage paper 
that will make your voters realize the immensity and in- 
spiration of the woman’s movement. 

Get your workers to sell The Woman’s Journal at 
your local political meetings, and we are prepared to make 
you this special offer—to send you The Woman’s Jour- 
nal at cost price, 2 cents a copy. That means that every 
sale will bring 3 cents into your treasury as well as edu- 
cate your voters to women’s great need for the ballot 
and prepare the way for your campaign. 

From experience we know that a hundred Journals 
are easily and quickly sold at street meetings. We make 
this special offer for papers in quantities of ten and 
mofe. Political gatherings come up often unexpectedly, 
so be prepared. Send us a dollar for fifty papers and 
keep them on hand. 

Here is a big chance to help the movement, your own 
association and The Woman’s Journal. All three need 
it. Give us a trial order. 





SARA A. LEVIEN, 
Managing Editor. 


“NEWSY” BOOKLET 


Have you seen this picture before? Then you have not had the 
hew pamphlet on selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 














You may have one free on application, or by sending us 5 cents to 
ver the cost of printing and mailing 


But Mary Lyon could not escape censure. The criticisms The Woman’s Jou rnal 





hat pursued her read ludicrously today. A human being 
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xz 
for repairing China, Glassware, 
Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, 
Books, Leather Belting and Tip 
ping Billiard Cues. Also Leath- 
er and Rubber Cements. Any 
of the three kinds, 15¢ per but- 
tle. From your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, Pres. N. Y. C. 














A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC, 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for Tired, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking & delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Bhoes. Sold everywhere, 25c.@ Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 


COLONIAL LINE 


The only independent line between 
New England and New York offers as 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA BAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 xe ur $5.10 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


ln Commission. 

We cater to the exacting demands 
of a particular people, who require 4 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modera appointments. 

Ticket Office, 2566 Washington Street, 

Besten. 








RB Mitehie, Asst. Genl. Paso. Agent. 











GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 








If women do not exert themselves 
to dry the springs of evil, the stream 
will grow wider and wider until it will 
not only flood their nation and city 
and village, but race across the very 
privacy of their own sacred hearth- 
stones.—Lurana Sheldon. 


J. Keir Hardie, leader of the British 
Labor Party in the House of Com- 
mons and representative of 25,000,000 
Old World union men, when _ inter- 
viewed in New York a few days ago 


on the question of woman suffrage, 
expressed himself as being strongly 
in favor of the principle because “the 
vote is due women as a right.” 





Jinzo Naruse, founder and _presi- 
dent of the woman's university at 
‘Tokio, the first and largest institution 
of its kind in Japan, has just arrived 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on a tour of the 
world for the purpose of studying 


women's training. 





King George’s golf links were prop- 
erly decorated by the suffragettes. 
The women entered the King’s High- 
land castle and left signs of their ex- 
ploits in the shape of purple colored 
flags bearing the words “Votes for 
Women Means Peace for the Cabinet 
Ministers” all around His Majesty’s 
private golf links, and carried away 
the flags marking the holes. 





London is to have its first woman 
bootblack. A woman has just com- 
pleted arrangements to set up a boot- 
blacking stand at one of the busiest 
corners in the West End. She be- 
lieves herself to be the pioneer woman 
bootblack in England and declares 
that the men in the business need not 
fear her competition, since she in- 
tends to devote herself exclusively to 
polishing the footwear of women and 
children. y 





“We want woman to vote, not be- 


cause she is like man, but because|of exertion required to cast a vote|its source.” If the women of the race 
she is unlike him,” said Prof. George|could possibly be. Voters of the low-|are overworked, underpaid and cheat- 
est, vicious class often hold the bal-|ed of their rights, the entire race 
ance of power in our great cities,| must suffer. 
Such men do the thinking ana voting| their rights except through the ballot, 
quality and content to civic life, The|which make the conditions under|4nd they need it to defend the rights 
which mothers of the race must work.|of motherhood more than for any 
Modern industrial conditions have|other reason. 


B. Foster of Chicago University in a 
recent address. “If she votes because 
she is a woman, she brings a new 


State needs woman’s vote precisely 


because she is a woman.” 


— 





An Original Suffrage Burlesque 
“A SUPFRAGE RUMMAGE SALE” 


Dramatis Personnae: 


The Auctioneer Mrs. Grundy 

Mrs. Partington The Mad Hatter 

ARTICLES TO BE AUCTIONED: 

A choice lot of prejudices, su i- 
tions, fallen idols, curios, second-hand 
costumes, worn-out ideals, cast-off 
toys, Antique furniture and Anti- 
quated notions. For informa- 
tion write te MISS MARY WINSOR, 
HAVERFORD P. O., PA. 















REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 


Ali Makes—$10 to GO—All Prices 
Rent 3 Months, $5.00 and Upwards 


Send for Circulars. Repair—Exchange. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
J. E. MeColgan, Manager. 
38 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Main 3452. 








PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 














MRS. WILSON ANSWERED 





A Reader of The Journal Refutes Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson’s Contention that 
the Ballot Would Interfere with 
Motherhood 





In a recent newspaper interview, 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson fis reported as 
saying she is not a woman suffragist 
because “the strain of politics upon 
women would be injurious to the 
race,” and that “although she knows 
that working women would be bene- 
fited by having the ballot, she does 
not believe it right to sacrifice the 
good of the race for the needs of one 
class,” etc, 

The women of Colorado have been 
voting long enough for the “strain” 
of women in politics to affect their 
children, but although I have seen a 
great dea! of the State, I have seen 
ne stronger or brighter young people 
anywhere than those of Colorado. 

I have been in many homes in that 
State, also, and it often seems to me 
that “mother” has a stronger influ- 
ence, and is a person of more im- 
portance in Colorado homes than in 
States where she is a political nonen- 
tity. I am quite sure that suffrage for 
women in Colorado has affected the 
position of women for the better in 
A man is apt to have 
more respect for the opinion of a wife 
whose opinion counts in politics, and 
ber children will pay more attention 
to a woman voter than to a disfran- 
This is only human 


their homes. 


chised mother. 
nature, 

{ have seen no fretting or “strain- 
ing” of women in Colorado on account 
of politics, They let the men hold all 
the important offices and attend to all 
the machinery of polities. They seem 
to think and vote calmly without ex- 
citement over offices or candidates 
Even in the case of Judge Lindsay 
they made no great shout or cry about 
it. They simply considered him the 
best man for the place and voted him 
into office, regardless of the wishes of 
the “bosses.” 

If all women had for husbands as 
good men and breadwinners as has 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, her opinion re- 
garding woman suffrage would have 
more weight. 

1 wonder if Mrs. Wilson ever 
watched the crowds of girls and wom- 
er in New York or Chicago who go 
down town to work every week-day. 
There are thousands and thousands 
of them, young and old, girls scarcely 
cut of childhood, some of them frail, 
weak little things, and nearly all have 
tired, joyless faces. Many of them are 
compelled to work for their bread un- 
der circumstances that need better- 
ing, and that a ballot in their hands 
would make better. 

These girls and women are the fu- 
ture mothers of the race; and one day 


ist for many of them is more harmful 
to future generations than the amount 
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of work under the conditions that ex-|the opinions of such sheltered women 
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SUFFRA BALTIMORE TO HAVE 


IN SOUTH 





—— 


Men Co-operate With Women to Help 


the Suffrage Movement in the 


South 





Anne Dallas Dudley, writing for the 
New York Times, says: “It may be 
interesting to know that there is a 
strong organization in Maryland; also 
in South Carolina; a brilliant one in 
Kentucky, where the women have re- 
cently secured school suffrage. In 
Tennessee every town of any size or 
importance has its organization, which 
is federated with the State organiza- 
tion. In Mississippi, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, and even as far south as Florida, 
there are organizations, while in 
Texas there is a very strong one. Mrs. 
Pennybacker of Texas, recently elect- 
ed National President of the Wom- 
an’'s Federated Clubs, is a declared 
suffragist, as indeed are nearly all of 
the National officers. I will not go 
further into statistics, because the 
reason that lies back of the awakening 
in the South is the really interesting 
thing. 

“Our men have always been so much 
better than our laws that we have 
been quite content with our very real 
chivalry. It is not that the men have 
changed, though the Northern and 
Western invasion has made a super- 
ficial difference, but rather that they 
have made us see that our help is 
needed in solving all the civic ques- 
tions that relate to the home.” 





MICHIGAN ADVICE 


Be a man! 

Don’t lose your nerve. 

A man is no less a man because he 
believes in woman suffrage. 





Woman’s place is in the home! 
True, but suppose the 8,000,000 
wage-earning women quit work and 
went home. Could the men support 
them? 

Besides, good government is needed 
to protect the home. 

The home-maker should be a voting 
citizen. 





Are objections to woman suffrage 
based on Reason or Prejudice? 

Think it over. 

Vote to give women the ballot. 





Women vote on equal terms with 
men in Norway, Colorado, Australia, 
Idaho, New Zealand, Utah, Finland, 
Wyoming, California and Washington. 





When a man gets the ballot is he 
asked: 

If he will use the vote? 

If all men want the vote? 

If he thinks the laws need chang- 
ing? 

If he will promise to make better 
laws? 

If he can still be a good father? 
If he thinks it “gentlemanly” to 
vote? 

If he will “remain attractive” after 
he votes? 





The ballot is a great educator. 
Voting women will take more inter- 
est in municipal housekeeping. 

They need the ballot and the city 
needs their help. 

No State or country has been in- 
jured by women voting. 
Let us have it in Michigan. 





If liberty and the ballot are dear 
to you, why not to women? 
Vote “YES” next November. 





What qualifications for voting have 
men which women do not possess? 

Are they not as honest and as in- 
telligent? 

Vote “YES” next November. 





Do not fear women will lose their 
charms by voting. 

Nature takes care of that. 

When women vote they will still be 
—women. 


made women begin to do a little 
thinking for themselves, regardless of 


as Mrs. Wilson. 
“A stream can rise no higher than 


They will never get 





WOMEN ON POLICE FORCE 





Governor Signs Bill Authorizing Ap- 
pointment of Policewomen in Baltl- 
more 





Miss Edna Annette Beveridge, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, a. ardent and 
most active advocate of the franchise 
for women and one of the Executive 
Board of the Maryland Woman Suf- 
frage Association, who recently se 
cured the passage of a bill in the Leg- 
islature of Maryland, providing for 
appointment of policewomen in Balti- 
more city, gives the following account 
of some of her experience in promot- 
ing her object. 

“Baltimore has joined the ranks of 
progressive cities in that she is the 
first of her Eastern sisters to have 
women police, and thereby she sets 
an example worthy of emulation, for 
no better protective measure along 
the lines of moral betterment could 
be adopted than that providing for 
women possessed with full police 
power to look after women and chil- 
dren. 


“Nearly three years ago, in a meet- 
ing of the Maryland Woman Suffrage 
Association, the President, Mrs, 
Emma Maddox Funck, suggested that 
a committee be formed for the pur- 
pose of having women appointed as 
auxiliaries to the police department 
in Baltimore, and the writer was 
made chairman of that committee. 
“Having all my life been interested 
in everything pertaining to social 
progress and economic conditions, 
and in the course of my travels hav- 
ing always made my way to the less 
fortunate and therefore less beauti- 
ful sections of the city, walking quiet- 
ly in and about the squalid sections 
ot New York, New Jersey, Chicago, 
Richmond, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and other sections, noting the many 
pitfalls yawning to engulf the un- 
thinking, careless or reckless boy or 
girl, frequenting their places of 
recreation, their parks, concert halls, 
etc., I knew what great need there 
was for some special safeguard to be 
thrown out to help our youth to find 
1% more wholesome atmosphere for re- 
laxation and enjoyment. The ma- 
ternal insight was greatly needed. 
“Starting on a tour of investigation 
to discover what other cities had 
adopted this measure and what suc- 
cess had been attained, keeping 
steadily at it for nearly three years, 
my correspondence led to many sec- 
tions all over the United States and 
into Norway and Sweden and in- 
formed me of the fact that wherever 
women had been appointed in such 
capacity great satisfaction had been 
given and much good accomplished. 

“Mrs, Alice Stebbins Wells, Califor- 
nia’s pioneer policewoman, greatly as- 
sisted me with important information 
relating to her experiences, as did 
those in similar positions in other 
cities. 

“The movement for policewomen 
was not a part of the suffrage move- 
ment, but one directly involving the 
moral status of the community, and 
as such I appealed for the support of 
all organizations, and men and wo- 
men, irrespective of individual opin- 
ions they might possess on any sub- 
ject, wrote hundreds of letters, news- 
paper articles, spoke before clubs and 
interviewed hosts of people; when its 
intention was thoroughly understood 
most hearty approval was given. In- 
cluded among those in sympathy with 
the purpose were the Governor of 
Maryland, a former Attorney-General 
of the United States, and city and 
State officials. 

“In furthering my plans my nights 
were spent at summer resorts, con- 
cert halls, dance halls, on the streets, 
in the parks, at moving picture 
shows, at all places of public amuse- 
ments frequented by young women 
and children. These resorts of our 
cities are no longer centers of recrea- 
tion, but are full of degrading infiu- 
ences which appeal to the weaknesses 
of humanity and menace child-life, 

“Thus armed with personal informa- 
tion, gained first hand, the endorse- 
ment of thousands of men and women 
members of civic organizations, and 
a bill asking that power be given the 
Board of Police Commissioners to ap- 
point women with full police power, 
the matter was carried to the Legis- 
lature at Annapolis. 

“My wish was to have every éne who 
backed the bill or voted for it to 




















New Jersey Woman’s Suffrage 
Headquarters 


33 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
(Directly back of Hahne’s store) 


LITERATURE, PENNANTS, BUT- 
TONS ON SALE 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING SUFFRAGE. 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
sivea to Aghting or reaming. 
Best for children’s pots. 


q 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS | 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Zo Woman s Journal Keaders:- ~~ 
We beg to announce that we are print. 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ Zhe Woman's Journal."’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Ypen day and night. 
E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
‘aa Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








WANTED 


A Socialist Nurse, trained, or ex- 
perienced, who wishes to do social 
service, to care for infants in nursery. 


Apply to 
BE. R. SHAPLEIGH, M.D. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 

















know fully its import, therefore per- 
sonal interviews were again in order 
and persisted in for days. The legis- 
lators warmly aided the bill to pro- 
tect women and children from im- 
moral influences. 

“The bill introduced in the Maryland 
Senate passed that body just one day 
before its sessions closed and rapi1 
work was required to get it before 
the members of the House, this neces 
sitated an interview with each mem- 
ber and remaining at the State House 
throughout the night session. How- 
ever, when the clock passed the 3 
A. M. hour the following morning an- 
other law for the benefit of women 
and children had been made possible, 
and when some days after the Gov- 
ernor signed the bill the statute books 
of Maryland recorded a further effort 
on the part of an American State to 
do justice to its women and children. 
The accomplishment of the purpose 
well repaid all effort in its behalf.” 


oe 


QUIET APPROVAL 





Miss Mary B. Huntress of Mont- 
clair, N. J., is circularizing her 
friends for suffrage. She writes to 
each: 


“In considering what I could do this 
summer for the Suffrage Cause, it 
occurred to me that I might bring to 
the attention of you and my other 
friends the enclosed stars. I think 
you will agree with me that some- 
times a little thing like this sets to 
thinking our friends who are indiffer- 
ent to the Cause, or who have never 
looked into it seriously. 


“The six-pointed stars stand for the 
six States in which women are en- 
franchised—we hope to add a seventh 
star for Ohio in the fall. 


“We are criticised sometimes for 
some of our ways of bringing the suf- 
frage movement to the attention of 
the people—‘women will have some 
of their bloom rubbed off, we -are 
told. This quiet way of showing that 
one is not against this oncoming 
movement will surely not rub off any 
bloom. 


“If you are in sympathy with me in 
this method of showing your convic- 
tions, will you kindly seal some of 
your letters with these stars. More 
can be obtained from the national 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue.” 
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THE VALUE OF THE VOTE 
TO THE FARM WOMAN 


By Emily R. Meredith 





There is no class of women to 
whom the suffrage would prove so 
great a boon as to those who live in 
the country. 

The inequalities of the law bear 
harder upon the farm woman, al- 
though the business co-partnership 
between husband and wife is more 
apparent than in ordinary cases. Upon 
her labors depend not only the com- 
fort of the family, but the success of 
the business, and while she is sure 
to have to share the losses, frequently 
she has little or no voice in disposing 
of the profits. Any one who has ever 
noticed the machinery and outbuild- 
ings to be found on many farms where 
there are small and inconvenient 
houses, knows that this is true. 

The wife of the artisan knows the 
exact amount of the family income, 
and generally has the expending of 
the greater part of it, but the farmer's 
income is uncertain and varying. 

The laws relating to personalty are 
more liberal than those concerning 
realty, which is the principal asset of 
the farmer, and so it happens that un- 
ser our inheritance and community 
property laws the widow's right be- 





By Theodora 


When the woman suffrage cam- 


paign in this State was launched, 
after the passage of the law submit- 


ting the question to a referendum of 
the people in June, 1911, it had no 
great amount of newspaper support. 
Here and there an editor favored it 
and was not afraid to say so. Here and 
there other editors, while not com- 
mitted to woman suffrage as a policy, 
were quick to see its news value and 
were willing to publish suffrage news 
or even suffrage argument, provided 
it were acceptably presented. 

Most of the editors of the State, in 
common with most other voters, were 
inclined to smile weakly when woman 





comes indeed the widow's mite; even 
where the law recognizes the exist- 
ence of community rights to property, 
there is not equal liberty as to its 
use. 

The law giving the father control 
of minor children often works a hard- 


ship, for even the States that have | 
child labor laws do not undertake to | 


regulate the hours of the farmer's 
children. Many a mother sees her 
children driven from home by the bar- 
renness of their lives, while she 
smarts under the sense of her own 
economic dependence, which makes it 
quite impossible for her to give them 
broader opportunities. One method of 
setting the tide to set back to the 
farm would be the recognition of the 
equal rights of the farmer’s wife. As 
any and all kinds of rights are based 
upon and protected by political rights, 
ihe franchise is the first step toward 
securing to the women of the farm 
that life, liberty and possibility of hap- 
yiness that our country undertakes to 
give its people. 

Mrs. Isabella Goodwin, police 
matron, and recently promoted to de- 


tective of the first grade on the New | 


York City foree, has gained the nick- 
name of “The Woman. Sherlock 


Holmes.” 
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PRESS WORK IN WISCONSIN 





W. Youmans 





press chairman—adopted the plan of 
printing a weekly bulletin and send- 
ing it to the office of every newspaper 
in Wisconsin, over 700 in number. 
The Bulletin is a little sheet 8x12 
inches in size, gotten up as smartly 
as possible, printed on one side only 
and thus available for clipping. Its 
articles are brief and each carries its 
own head so that the weary or care 
less editorial eye cannot help seeing 
at a glance what they are about. 

As editor of this Bulletin I started 


out with the idea that only news 
should go into its columns. I have 


changed my mind about that. Many 


editors are not familiar with suffrage 








MRS. THEODORA W. YOUMANS 


suffrage was mentioned and think they|arguments and are glad to become 
had accorded it sufficient attention. ; familiar with them through the Bul- 
1 3ut though they were not at first ap-| letin. Some of the Bulletin items 
weciative of us, we were highly ap- | most generously copied in the State 
preciative of them. We knew we!papers are brief and pointed argu- 


ould reach the public through the 
1lewspapers as in no other way. In 


act, we must have the newspapers as|over a well-known name it has of 
|course double value. I have written 


nediums for our propaganda. 

The News Bulletin 
After consideration 
the Political Equality 


we—meaning 


League, of 


ment. 
When this argument is presented 


jall the prominent yjeople | could 
lthink of, who ever had Wisconsin 


connections, asking for contributions 


which I have the honor to be the/to the Bulletin. 
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Editors in Favor 


After the Bulletin had been going 
to every newspaper office in the State 
for six months, we sent a circular let- 
ter and an enclosed postcard asking 
certain information: had the editor 
been using the Bulletin and did he 
wish it continued to his address: did 
he prefer it all news or part argu- 
ment: did he favor suffrage, and if so 
on what ground; if not, why not? 
Naturally only a small per cent. of 
editors took pains to answer these 
questions. But the hundred answers 
received were encouraging. 
all had been using the bulletin and 
would continue to do so—even if they 


Nearly 


were opposed to woman suffrage as a 
policy. Now and then one reported, 
“No, you might as well save your am- 
munition and not send any more bul- 
letins here.” The great majority of 
those who answered favored woman 
suffrage editorially. They gave the 
usual reasons: “It is simple justice”: 
“women are as intelligent as men 
and have as great concern in public 
affairs’; “my wife and daughters 


have just as good title to vote as my 


hired man”; “I cannot hear any valid 
argument against it”: “I believe that 
taxation without representation is 


tyranny.” 
Some Feasons Against It 


Of course there was some opposi 
tion also alonz usual lines 
are enough honest men in polities to 
inake the laws”; or “women's sphere 
is the home; women have not used 
should.” One 
editor wrote verbatim et Jiteratim: 


school suffrage as they 


‘Women and girls should stay home 
and learn housework and cookin, no 
politics.” 


Gradually we acquired county press 
chairmen and these took charge of 
the Bulletin and used their influence 
to secure its publication in the news 
papers on their several counties 
Many of them were able to secure a 
column of suffrage material in the 
home papers evéry week. The num- 
ber of newspapers in the State which 
now runs regular suffrage departments 
is considerable and some of them are 
edited with ability. The number of 
papers supporting the cause editorial 
ly has also increased materially. If 
the local editor is tied up to certain 
interests which are inimical to wom- 


an suffrage we cannot reach him. but 





}Otherwise he is pretty likely to be 
jamenable if not hospitable toward 
| suffiage propaganda 
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FEUDALISM EXISTS 
IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma is a cotton raising State. 
Seventy-five per cent. of the cotton is 
raised on rented land, the rent paid 
to the landlord by the tenant being 
one-third of the crop. 

After paying the landlord and the 
merchant the farmer hag nothing left 
to pay for help on the farm. It fol- 
lows naturally that only farmers with 
at least four children can afford to 
raise cotton. So we have a condition 
in Oklahoma bordering on feudalism, 
where the entire family, father, 
mother and children, is forced to 
work in the field in order to produce 
the barest necessities of life. 

Lauded for our excellent system 
throughout the United States, we 
have a school building every three 
miles, but for nine months each year 
our compulsory education law says 
that these schools may remain closed 
in order that the children may work 
in the cotign fields. 

This law provides that the child 
must attend at least three months’ 
schoo! each year, unless other mean 
of education are provided, so in the 

otton raising districts we have a 
three inonths’ school in the dead of 
winter, when there is no cotton to 
pick, and when the weather is fre 
juently so bad as to render continua! 
attendance impossible.-—Winnie Bran 
stetter, in the “Western Woman 


The last annual report of the treas 


jurer of the State of Connecticut (to 


Sept. 50, 1911) discloses that 151% es 


| P . 
j tates paid an inheritance tax 


Of that nufiber 66S were the « 
tates of women, being over 50 pet 
cent, of the total. 

Some of these women must have 
possessed sense enough to vote. 

Doubtless many of them created 
their estates, and in the other cases 


someone niust have had confidence iu 


j} their mental capacity, which capacity 


was proven by the fact that they re 
tained their property. 

It is often and truly said that it is 
easier to make money than to keep it 

Yet none of the women could vote 
on the laws to which they were sub 
jected, though taxed, when living. and 
their estates taxed when dead 

Think also of the other women 
Whese legacies were depleted by the 
ta lid they powerless to effectually 
remonstrate, and voiceless as to the 


disposition of the tax money deducted 
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PICTURE FLYERS 


Six varieties. New and striking. 
Here are the titles. 

IF THIS IS WOMANLY, WHY NOT 
THIS? 

HOW CAN A MOTHER REST CON- 
TENT WITH THIS WHEN SUCH 
THINGS ARE @OING ON AS 
THIS? 

WHAT BREAKS UP THE HOME? 

MADAM, WHO KEEPS YOUR HOUSE? 

WE ARE THE PEOPLE! 

THE SUFFRAGE MAP 


Price Postpald 


Sample set .......$ .01 $ .02 
Per hundred ...... 10 5 
Per thousand ..... 1.00 express 


SUFFRAGE DOCTRINE AT A GLANCE 


RAINBOW FLYERS 
Six varieties. Always popular. 


In English 
Price Postpaid 
Basses we .cccctees $ 01 $ 02 
Per hundred ........ 10 ‘ 
Per thousand ....... 1,00 express 


In Foreign Languages 
Price Postpaid 


Sample set ...... $ .01 $ .02 
FOS Dee éaccovsccce -20 2 
Per BGO occccccccs 2.00 express 


Special fiyers in Norwegian-Danish 
“To the Scandinavian-American Voters.” 
FLAG DODGERS 
Six varieties. Brief and snappy. 
Price Postpaid 

$ .02 


Sample set ....... $ .61 
Per hundred ...... 0 06 


Per thousand ..... 45 59 








FOR COUNTY FAIRS 


A new leaflet, entitled “Farmers’ Wives, Consider This,” and showing what women 
might do towards the solution of rural problems if they had the vote. 


For two ......++- 
Per dozen .......- 
Per hundred ..... 


AND THE GRANGES 


Price PostpaiA 
-+-8 O1 $ .02 


patie ‘23 








SUFFRAGE AND THE WORKING WOMAN 


Read What Working Women Themselves Say About It—Six New Pamphlets 
Published by tae Wage-Earners’ Suffrage League. 


Per COPY ...ceceeevees 
Per hundred .........-- 
Per @Ct ‘scccccccccseces 
Per hundred sets ...... 


Price Postpaid 
. - $0.05 $0.06 
«+. 5.00 3.10 
veo ae 14 
.- 15.00 Express 


Perkins Gilman. 


Houghton Gilman. 
Indirect Influence Is Enough. |! 
son Hale. 


, 


La Follette. 


It Would Make Women Less Attractive. 
good. 


Women Are Already Overburdened 


Woman Suffrage Would Increase Divorce. iy George 
ty Beatrice Forbes-Robert- i 


Men Would Cease to Love Us. By Swinburne Tale 

Women Are Different from Men By Harriet B. Laidlaw 
There Is Nothing in the Ballot. By James Lees Laidlaw 
Women Would Take the Offices from the Men. By Vola 


Women Are Angels. By George Middleton 


Woman’s Place Is in the Home. By Inez Milholland 

ty Sadie American 
Women Are Represented Now. ty Hloward B. Woolston 
The Ballot Means the Bullet. By Inez Haines Gilmore 


TWENTY-FIVE ANSWERS TO ANTIS 


By Twenty-five Eminent Suffragists 


Steffens 


Nathan. 
Gerberding. 
By Uutchins Hap- 


Hillquit 





IMustrated with half-tone portraits of each author 
LOOK AT THIS TABLE OF CONTENTS! 


Foreword (with portrait of Marie Jenney Howe) 
Woman Suffrage Would Unsex Women, By Charlotte Maude EF. Miner 

Women Are Not Ready for It. Ty Joseph O'Brien 
Woman Suffrage Would Increase Corruption By Lineotn 


Undesirable Women Chiefly Would Use the Vote. by 


Would Create Sex Antagonism. Ty Griffin Barry 
It Will Destroy Chivalry. By Charles Il. Caffin 
Women Cannot Defend Their Right to Vote. Ey Maud 


They Wouldn't Use It if They Mad Wt. By Elizabeth 


There Are Too Many Voters Already. By Gilbert FE. Row 
Women Would Try 

Nurry. By Bertha Rembaugh 
Woman Suffrage Is 


Militancy Hurts the Cause. By Elizabeth Freeman 
Women Don't Understand Politics. By Frederick C. Hows 
ALL FOR $&.25, $29 postpaid. Send for it today. 


to Make Men Good in too Great a 


Just But Not Expedient. By Morris 





CAMPAIGN LETTER SEALS 


Price Postpaid 
Per dozen ...... $ .12 $ .13 
Per hundred .... 1. 1.92 


COLORED 
POSTER 
Portraits of Rev Anna Howard 
Shaw and Miss Jane Addams with 
scene from the great Votes for Women 
photo play. Designed to advertise the 


photo play, but useful for general pur 
poses. 





Price $0.15 each; 20 postpaid. 


Yellow felt lettered in black 








CAMPAIGN HANDBOOK 
Woman Suffrage Arguments and Results 


ALL THE FACTS, FIGURES, ARGUMENTS AND STATISTICS A SPEAKER 
NEEDS TO KNOW 


Only $.25, postpaid $.29. 





SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY! 


Life and Werk of Susan B. Anthony 
By Ida Husted Harper 


8 vols. reduced to $5.00 
Get it for your library. 








CAMPAIGN REGALIA 


SIX-STAR VOTES FOR WOMEN FLAG 
Waterproof bunting (3x5 ft.) with 
Just the Thing for Street Meetings and for Decorating Automobiles, 
Tents, Booths, etc. 
Price $5.00, express extra 
VOTES FOR WOMEN PENNANTS 
Yellow felt lettered In black, and white felt lettered in yellow (12x20 tn.) 
Prive $.50, Postpaid $.55 
(8x18 in.), Japanese reed cane 
Price $.15, Postpaid $.20 
Yellow cambric lettered in black, blue cambric lettered In dark blue (8x18 tn.) 
Price $.10, Postpaid $.15 
Spec'a) rates when ordered in large quantities 
VOTES FOR WOMEN USHERS’ SASHES 
Yellow silk ribbon lettered with Votes for Women in black 
Price $35 each, $4.00 per dozen, postage extra 
VOTES FOR WOMEN BUTTONS 
Gold ground with Votes for Women in blue 
White ground with six stars and Votes for Women in gold 
Price $.01 each, $.08 per doz., $.75 per hundred, Postage extra 
PORTRAIT BUTTONS 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw; Susan B. Anthony 
Price $05 each, $.06 postpaid; $.50 per dozen, $.52 postpald 
VOTES FOR WOMEN FLAG PINS 
White enamel with Votes for Women in gold 
Price, $.25 each, $.26 postpaid; $2.50 per dozen, $2.53 postpald 
VOTES FOR WOMEN GLOVE PURSES 
White, black, red, gray, brown, green—to match the glove 
Price $.25 each, $.26 postpaid; $2.50 per dozen; $2.60 postpaid 


eight-foot staff with spearhead 











A full line of books, booklets, pamphlets and leafiets dealing with the suffrage question from every point of view. 





Don’t forget the Photo Play, the Slide Lecture and the Poster Talks. 


Send to Headquarters for terms and descriptions, for the free catalog of literature and supplies and for the free monthly bulletin, “What to Read on Suffrage.” Western States send 


or¢ers to Western Branch, N. A. W. S. A., 936 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, II. 


Others order from Headquarters, 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MY TRIP IN OHIO 


BY 








DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


Dr. Shaw Will Visit All of 


the Six Campaign States: 


Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon, 


Nevada, Kansas and Arizona, and as She Gets Through with Each State Will 
Report Her Campaign Experiences in The Woman’s Journal 


Does the sky ever seem so blue and 


the trees and grass so green or the 


musie of birds and summer insects so 
restfully soothing and harmonious as 
with a 


turn 


lump in you 
upon the 
take up 
justice 
all 
that 
active 
the 


when rising 
throat 
quiet 


the struggle 


you your back 


and peace of home to 


for freedom and 
The 


upon 


once more? cruelty of it 


forced itself me as on 


August evening I began my 


campaign work and started for 


field of action in Ohio. 
The last time I made a similar long 





campaign tour was to accompany ou 


\nthons al j 


vreat leader, Susan #B. ! } 
though I have-been in several smailei under my arm with a grip in evch 
campaigns since; but then we to-jhend, | a down the ~My rhe 
vether tramped over much of the | sun was beating upon my head merci- 
same ground, The way was not so 
easy then, or the workers so numer 
ous, or the enthusiasm and encovrage 
ment so great, and we never betore 
had so many States in whic eam 


paigns were pendin 


The Power of the Liquor Interests 
apparent to 


From the first it was 
experienced campaigners that Ohio 
was a most difficult and almost hope- 


less field, yet there were some encour: 
aging conditions. ‘The that the 
suffrage amendment was one of many 
und that its lo 


fact 


constitution 
the ballot 


Then 


in a new 


cation was favorab'e. 


helpful. 


upon 
prog ¢ ssive 


the 


he 
Was th 


movement in the countiy and 


large vote the 
received in the constitutional conven 


suffilage amendment 


tion all seemed to indicate that there 


wight be a chance On the other 


hand, the interests which always fear 


the woman's vote had their measures 
and in some way they were able to 
make it appear that woman's suffrage 
would be detrimental to them, and 
these people had votes, and women 
were voteless. 

The enthusiasm of the people, both 
men and women, in the vast throngs 
who stood for hours listening to the 


speakers, the number of people read) 
every eave us splen 


and enabled us to reach 


to help in way, 
did audiences 
the voters. 

Welcomed by the People 
In all my years of campaign speak- 
ing I 


thoughiful, 


have never addressed mere 


intelligent, and patient 


audiences than those who stood on 


4 2 q ; 
the stieets, the and court 


steps in Ashtabula, Portsmouth, 


squares 
house 
Neward. Hamilton and especially Cin- 
masses of men as far 


cinnati, solid 


could penetrate whose 
have been more re- 


held 


us the voice 


could not 


the 


conduct 


spectful if service had been 


in a church 
far bet- 
Within 

audi- 


Out-of-door meetings were 


ter for reaching voters. 
the 


opinion, 


buitdings the majority of 
whose 


did not count in 


ences were women 
alas, on September 5, 
doors men 
only did I 
men in a building. At 


arranged by 


ihe results, but out of 


would listen; once have 
a majority of 
Matietta the meeting 
Miss Allender of Washington, D. C., 
was to be held in the park, but as rain 
the 


rot 


fall, we adjourned to 
the 


people could get in- 


I~gan to 
auditorium = of courthouse; 
the 
side, and again we marched to a large 
filled to over- 


flowing and many could not get inside, 


one-third of 


church which was soon 
and for once the majority of a church 
audience was composed of men. 
A Trying Trip 

Ohio is an easy State to traverse if 
you are going across in a direct line, 
but a inconvenient one if you 
come out of the beaten track. The re- 
sult was | felt that too much time, 
strength and money were given to 
railroads which should have been 
given to organizing and speaking. 

To show that campaigning with the 
temperatnre 112 is not a simple thixg 
even in Ohio, I will give one of my 
most difficult trips. I do not know 


most 


how it is managed but trains always 
the morning from 
On Monday 
strenuous Sunday, I! 
5.30 A. M., 
As I 
long distance from the station I need 
left Toledo at 
to change cars at 


start early in 


every where. morning, 
after a was 
to rise at to take 


Zanesville, 


obliged 


my train for was a 


ed an early start. I 
i, Ms 
Mansfield, but just before arriving the 


and was 


train was sidetracked, though we 
were calmly assured we would make 

When the finally 
Mansfield there were no 
the 


so tucking my 


onnections. train 


pulled into 


hacks to take us to station four 


blecks away, umbrella 





MRS. HARRIET STANTON BLATCH 





lessly, and on arriving I was informed 
hat the train left five minutes before 
he other one arrived. The next one 
would reach Zanesville at ten at 
night. if it were possible | must find 
i way and learned that by taking an 
electric car for eighteen miles back 
o Galian, and waiting until two 
clock, I could get a train to Colum- 
bus, and there take an electric train 
which in two hours would reach 


Zunesville in time for the meeting; all 


this after having been on the way for 


more than twelve and a half hours. 
nce there, I found Margaret Foley, 
who, had I known it, could have 


taken the meeting and saved me one 
of the hardest, hottest day’s journeys 
encountered. 

At the Columbus Parade 

had an early 


I evel 


The 
start 
that 
the 


next morning we 


for Columbus to take part in 
magnificent parade and speak at 
The 


dem- 


mass meeting afte: ward. 


parade was a most remarkable 
onstration of the executive and organ- 
izing ability as well as the indomita- 
ble energy of women. 

After marching over the entire route 
cobble 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 


route 


of rough stone pavement by 
Blatch, Mrs. Fitz- 
and Steinem, at the 
the Mrs. Blatch and I 


the ranks and were invited to the 


the side of 
Gerald 
end of 
left 


reviewing stand beside the Governor 
and members of the Commission to 
watch the endless procession of floats 
and automobiles. While I watched 


with tear-dimmed eyes because of the 
pitiful need of it all, I listened to the 
comments of the men about me. The 
Governor said of the suffrage divi- 
sion, “It is the finest of the exposi- 
tion so far. I did not know it was in 
the women of Ohio to do a thing like 
this.” Another gentleman remarked, 
“The beauty of it is excelled only by 
the dignity and seriousness of the 
women.” 

The Governor’s Wife 


And yet the Governor let it be 
known through the press of Cincin- 
nati on the morning of the election 
that he should vote against woman 


“I let Mrs. Harmon settle that ques- 
tion.’ Just how Mrs. Harmon set- 
tled it when he cast the vote he did 
not explain. A woman who consid- 


ered herself incapable of voting could 
hardly be capable of instructinz a 
upon so 


Governor how to 


portant a 


vote im- 


constitutional measure. 
After the 
meeting in 
State 


Ge: ald 


parade, 
the 


came the great 
Convention Hall, the 
President presiding. Mrs. Fitz- 
and Mis. Raymond gave stir 
ing addresses and the National Pres- 
dent There 
which the 
though weary 


closed. was excellent 


singing in ridiantly enthu- 
siastic throng joined. 
As | 


that 


was en route for Cincinnati, 
indefatigable 
Mrs. Lawrence 


Columbus 


Penn 
Lewis, met 
still accom- 
anying pe and making herself most 
iseful She 
working in 
We 

The great 
the thou- 


worker f:om 


sylvania, 


me at and is 


wherever we go. hos 


earned the value of sea- 


son and out of season. spent 


hree days in Cincinnati, 


ieeting in the square with 
stood for hours intently listening wilt 
ilways be an inspiration to me. 
There is hope for a people who stop 
‘ong enough to think. 


listen and 


Our Victory 
The 


ress 


buttle was 
heralded, 


the 
the 


those 


lost in Ohio so 


and hour 


but 


for an 


Whole world believed it, 
who fought in it 


knew it 


knew better. 
xreat victory, 


that there can come to the life of an 


They 
was a inoral 
individual or a people no greater dis- 
aster than to strive to defeat justice 
and freedom and succeed. In _ this 
hour of depression let each one of us 
vemember that the important thing is 
how and what did 
did we succeed. 

What 
the 
the 


for we strive, not, 


were the causes which led to 


result? There were, as always, 


usual organized 


and 


forces of 
the 


special 


interests vice; prejudice of 
fereign people with a few new 


factors 


iany 


who have not so openly ar- 
raigned themselves against us hereto- 
fore. But when all is said, an analy- 
sis of the vote will forever sitence tne 


objection of those 


who say women 
can do more without the ballot than 
with it. The one amendment in be 
half of ballotless women was defeat- 
ed, every measure desired by organ- 
ized men toilers and reformers who 
possessed the ballot was carried. The 


same forces that opposed woman suf- 
frage opposed initiative and referen- 
dum, still it won by a tremendous ma- 
jority, showing that 
forces of a reaction not over- 
come the forces that desire a good 
measure if such forces have the bal- 
lot to support it themselves. The 
struggle of a ballotiess class at the 
polls is as pitiful as that same class 
before the Legislature. 


the combined 


could 


A thorough study of the returns will 
show women that an outspoken ene- 
my is less to be feared than a false 
friend. 

A New Maxim 

When 

you 


you interests at 
must be in a_ position 
them yourselves, 


of the Ohio campaign. 


have stake 
to look 
after is the lesson 

Suffragists everywhere are indebted 
to the unselfish devotion and sacri- 
fices of the suffragists of Ohio, and to 
the women of the other States for 
their generous contributions of money 
and their greater generosity of per- 
sonal service. 

From East and West, but especial- 
ly the East, they flocked to Ohio, and 
with unfaltering devotion and un- 
wearying energy, devoted themselves 
to the campaign. Their reward is the 
knowledge that no one effort made in 
behalf of justice can ultimately fail 
of fruition. 


We are now en route in Michigan. 





suffrage, saying, so the report read, 





Of our trip here I will write later, 


sands of upturned faces of those whole 


The suffrage reading room in the 
Stephenson Building is a busy place 
this summer, with a stream of men 
and women coming in to ask about 
the campaign or to investigate Miss 
Wright’s vacuum washer. 

I keep the room one afternoon a 

week and my interest is in watching 
the people who pause to look at the 
posters in the window, and _ then, 
after wavering a moment on the 
threshold, enter, helped along by my 
cordial invitation. 
The first visitor, on the afternoon 
of which I write, did not come to 
learn about suffrage but to sell some- 
thing for cleaning the floor. After 
that matter was settled, he was invit- 
ed to help himself to leaflets. 


“No,” he said, “I don’t read Eng- 
lish.” 

“What do you read? German? 
Polish?- Italian?” 

“No, only Yiddish.” 

“Well, here is the same thing in 


Yiddish.” 
After reading it he said earnestly: 
“| will take that home and paste it up 
in my store.” 

Meeting Objections 
As he went out a dainty little lady 
paused in the doorway and then 
“What is this p'ace? 
| have a cousin who speaks in public 
for woman suffrage. I would like to 
know about it. I will take 
little booklets,—not a 
oh, no! nothing like that. 
those outlandish 
in the window?” 
“For one thing, to make 
realize that American women have to 
ask the vote from men who can read 


en- 
tered, saying: 


some ol 

badge, 
Why do 
languages 


these 
you have 


people 


nothing but Yiddish, or Polish, o: 
Italian,” 
Next came two bright-faced, well- 


dressed girls with a cheerful, capable 
air about them. 
“We are going to get it, aren't we?” 


said one, with an air of absolute con- 


viction. “No, we can’t come to hear 
Mrs. Nathan speak. We would like 
to, but we work.” 


A man stood so long looking at a 
picture in the window that he was in- 
vited to come in. 











Little Human Episodes at a Suffrage Reading Room 


By Mrs. George W. Peckham 








I was putting up a new poster in 
the window,—The Tyrant Poster,— 
and not being able to see from with- 
in whether the picture of the Tyrant 
was in the right spot, I stepped out- 
side. A man who was passing 
stopped and read the legend and then 
burst into a mighty laugh, saying: 
“Well, you kids do work hard! You 
deserve to win.” 

Our next visitor was a stout woman 
with a rather melancholy cast of 
countenance who listened to all that 
I had to say with an unconvinced air 
which was discouraging. Finally she 
said: 

“Now, I'll tell you. I think this 
thing is all right. I believe in it, but 
what can I do? My husband gives me 
everything. I have a home and 
clothes and food. If Il should say ‘suf- 
frage’ to him he would get angry. | 
don't know what he would do. 
just got to keep quiet.” 


I have 


A friendly carpenter came in from 
the next room to move our ladder for 
us. “You are all right,” he said, “but 
1 have got to vote against you 
I'm a Catholic.” 


be- 
cause 
believe in 
suffrage,” I responded, and 
presented him with messages from 
Cardinal Moran, Cardinal Vaughn and 
Bishop McQuaid. 


Next came a tall, handsome woman 


“Many good Catholics 


woman 


with “Vere de Vere” written all over 
her. 
The Lady From the South 
“IT am from the South,” she said. 


“My husband and I are visiting here. 
I don’t want to vote. I have always 
disapproved of all this agitation, and 


my husband is so strongly opposed 
that he could never bear to hear it 
discussed. Since we have been in 
‘iilwaukee we have heard nothing 


else talked about, and he has had to 
listen. 1t don’t know what to think, 
but I will say that if Jane Addams 
and those women who know, say that 
working women need the vote, I think 
they ought to have it.” 
faced young man now appeared 
wanted to sell me some face powder 


A pleasant: 


who 


“I would like to ask you about this 

















“Nice location you've got here,” he 
said. 

“Yes, it is good. How do you feel 
about woman suffrage?” 

“Well, 
truth, 


na’am—or—to tell you the 
I don’t know what it means.” 


The Woman with Babies 
Next came two women who had 
been studying the saying on the ban- 
ner: “Wisconsin will adopt woman 
suffrage in November.” One of them, 
a very pretty, lively person, grew in- 
dignant over it. 


“What does that mean?” she de- 
manded, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. “Is it quite settled 
that Wisconsin will adopt woman 
suffrage?” 

“No, not quite settled. That is in 


the nature of a prophecy.” 


“Well, I don’t believe in it and I 
don't want it. I’ve got three babies 
to take care of and that gives me 
enough to do.” 

“If you have three babies to take 
care of, perhaps you need it all the 
more,” said I, gently pressing upon 
her some leaflets on “The Vote and 
the Home” and “How the Ballot Af- 
fects the Baby.” She went cut some- 
what mollified. 





Suffrage Reading Room of W.sconsin Campaign Committee 


business,” he said. “I'm a Socialist, 
but IT am not quite clear about wome! 
voting. I would give it to the 
ing women. They need it. And 
haps to the women who are not mat- 
ried, but I afraid of it. I am 
afraid you would take away my glass 
of beer.” 


work- 
per- 


am 


I assured him that we were not tied 
up with the Prohibition party, 
with any party, and that while some 
women believed in prohibition. others 
‘were opposed to it, just like men. 

“Oh, come now,” he said with 4 
funny look. “You know yourself that 
women are more decent than men.” 

The afternoon was drawing to 4 
close when a breezy man dashed in 
with the air of having found an old 
friend. 


nor 


“I never saw this place before,” he 
said, “I am glad to see it. I used to 
live in Colorado and I know that won 
an suffrage is a good thing. Here js 
my card, and I want you to know that 
I shall be glad and proud to help yo" 
whenever I have a chance.”: 

As I turned the key in the lock mY 
eyes fell upon the picture of the NeW 
York suffrage parade, and I said to 
myself: “Yes,—the cause is marcl- 
ing on!” 
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